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MITCHELL. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Gey. O. M. Mrtcue tt, so well and widely 
known as a Professor of Astronomy, and for 
having recently made himself eminently con- 
spicuous in his dashing military movements in 
Northern Alabama, furnishes an interesting 
sudject for phrenological inquiry. 

In the first place he has a peculiar temper- 

ament. He is one of those dark, wiry, sinewy, 
tough, and active men who are always em- 
‘phatic, positive, and efficient in all they at- 
tempt to do. That temperament does not 
necessarily give wisdom or intellectual eapac- 
ity, but what there is of a man having that 
temperament will be decided, angular, dis- 
tinet, and impressive. 

Gen. Mitchell is a person of medium size ; 
has an amply developed chest, and a large 
A head, and every black, stiff, standing hair on 

| that head is characteristic, and shows that he 
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PORTRAIT OF GEN. ORMSBY McKNIGHT MITCHELL. 





is full of whalebone throughout, and that his 
brain is one of the most intense and enduring 


that can be found. Men of that temperament 
sometimes lack vital power, and their machin- 
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ery stops because they can not feed it with 
vital steam with sufficient rapidity; but as 
this man has rather large lungs, and the signs 
of pretty good digestion, he will be likely to 
hold out and accomplish much. Thus much 
for his physiological quality. 

His phrenology, acted upon throngh such a 
temperament, indicates the following charac- 
teristics: The reader will observe the external 
angle of the eyebrow is very square and prom- 
inent, which is the location of the organ of 
Order, indicating that method, system, and 
rule pervade all that he does. The whole 
brow is comparatively prominent, showing 
practical talent, quiek pereeptions, and readi- 
ness of resourtes. The organ of Calculation 
is large, as seen in the outward extension 
of the brow from the external corner of the 
eye. This lays the foundation for arithmeti- 
cal and mathematical talent. The upper part 
of the forehead is prominent, broad, and square, 
showing a first-class head for reasoning power, 
philosophical investigation, and ability to lay 
plans, to see ahead, and to devise ways and 
means for future results. The middle part of 
the forehead from side to side, horizontally, is 
also prominent, showing a great command of 
facts, geographieal talent, excellent memory 
of time, and a tendency to punctuality, 

His Language being large renders him fluent 
and copious in his power of expression. His 
knowledge of character is excellent, and his 
ability to be agreeable and persuasive in man- 
ner, quite strongly marked, The upper and 
outer corners of the forehead appear to be 
square and prominent, showing large Mirth- 
fulness, quick perception of the ridiculous, and 
the power to discover whatever is mirthful or 
ridiculous in any statement or action. If the 
reports respecting his telegraphing from Hunts- 
ville, in reply to an intereepted message of 
Beauregard, “that it would be perfeetly safe 
to send Union prisoners from Corinth to Rich- 
mond,” be true, it is in perfect keeping with 
his large Mirthfalness. The organs which 
give imagination, sense of the sublime and 
beautiful, grand and imposing, are strong in 
him; hence his fondness for the sublime 
science of astronomy, and his eloquence as a 
speaker. The mora] organs, as a elass, ap- 
pear to be well-developed, indicating reverence 
for the works of God, the love of duty, and 
sense of moral obligation, sympathy for suffer- 
ing, and a ready appreciation of things spirit- 
ual. He appears to have a good development 
of Self-Esteem, whieh gives him self-reliance, 
confidence in his own judgment, willingness to 
stake his cause upon his own judgment. He 
has very large Firmness, whieh gives determ- 
ination, strength of will, perseverance, and 
power of standing erect under burdens and 
difficulties. He has rather large Cautious- 
ness, indicating prudence, regard for conse- 
quences, and a tendency to secure safety. His 
Combativeness is large; hence he is coura- 





geous in spirit; abrupt and earnest in action. 
His social feelings are uncommonly well- 
developed ; hence he is a man of cordial and 
affectionate sympathies; he readily wins the 
confidence and kind feelings of strangers. 

On the whole, he is a clear-headed, self- 
reliant, energetic, practical, persevering, warm- 
hearted man. He believes in God, in himself, 
in his cause, in his ability to do his duty, and 
is willing to try. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Gen. Ormsby McKnight Mitchell is a native 
of Kentucky, but was appointed to West Point 
from Ohio, in 1825. He is about fifty-seven 
years of age. In 1829 he graduated in the 
same class as the rebel Generals Joe Johnston 
and Lee. He served three years as Professor 
of Mathematics at West Point, and was a 
short time in the army. But in 1832, be- 
coming weary of inaction, he resigned his 
commission, studied law, and opened an office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1834 to 1844 he 
filled the chair of Professor of Mathematics in 
the Cincinnati College, and in 1845 founded 
the Cincinnati Observatory. His love for 
astronomy induced him to devote most of his 
time to the study of this science. He pub- 
lished several works on the subject which 
attained considerable popularity; and in 
1858, when the troubles in the Dudley Obser- 
vatory left it without a manager, he was called 
to the vaeant post. Astronomy, however, did 
not engross his time. Like McClellan, Burn- 
side, Ourtis, and others, he was a railroad 
man, and for many years filled the office of 
Engineer of the Ohio and Mississippi line. He 
was also at one time Adjutant-General of 
Ohio. In every position he was remarkable 
for energy, boldness, and thoroughness. 

When the war broke out, he was among the 
first to inculcate the necessity of defending the 
unity of the country at all hazards. He was 
one of the speakers at the great meeting on 
Union. Squaré, and his speech was probably 
the most thrilling that was delivered that day. 
He said: 

“T ows allegiance to no particular State, 
and never did, and, God helping me, I never 
will; | owe allegiance to the Government of 
the United States. A boy, working my 
way with my own 8, at the age of twelve 
turned out to take care of myself as best 
I could, and beginning by earning but four 
dollars per month, | worked my way onward, 
until this glorious Government of the United 
States gave me a ehance at the Military 
Academy at West Point. There I landed 
with my knapsack on my back, and, I tell 
you God’s truth, just a quarter of a dolJar in 
my pocket. There I swore allegiance to the 
Government of the United States. I did not 
abjure the love of my own State, nor of my 
adopted State, but high above that was proud- 
ly triumphant and predominant my love for 
our common country.”’ His speech was con- 
tinued with a fervor that held his hearers en- 
thralled, and amidst his remarks, the follow- 
ing words also fell from his lips: “ When the 
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rebels come to their senses, we will reeeiye 
them with open arms ; but until that time, 
while they are trailing our glorious banner jn 
the dust, when they scorn it, condemn it, 
curse it, and trample it under foot, I must 
smite, and in God’s name I will smite. and as 
long as I have strength I will doit. * * * 
I am ready, God help me, to do my duty, | 
am ready to fight in the ranks or out of the 
ranks. Having been educated in the Acad- 
emy, having been in the army several years, 
having served as a commander of a volunteer 
company for ten years, and having served as 
an Adjutant-General, I feel I am ready for 
something. I only ask to be permitted to 
act; and in God’s name, give me something 
to do!” 

He was appointed Brigadier-General from 
New York, and sent to Kentucky. There he 
obtained command of a division of Buell’s 
army, which was the first of our troops in 
Bowling Green. From Nashville, he was sent 
due south through Murfreesboro’ and Colum- 
bia. Near the latter place he left the bulk of 
his division under one of the brigadiers, and 
with a brigade of infantry, a squadron of cay- 
alry, and two batteries, he made an extraor- 
dinary foreed marehed on Huntsville, which 
place he occupied before the rebels suspected 
his proximity. He seized the telegraph office, 
and, it is believed, obtained some useful in- 
formation in the shape of dispatehes from and 
to Beauregard. Sinee then he has been dash- 
ing hither and thither onthe Memphis and 
Charleston Road, until now he holds two 
hundred miles of the line, from Stevenson, 
Alabama, to Tuscumbia. He is one of our 
most dashing and splendid generals. 

General Mitchell, like many of our more 
prominent generals, is also an author. He 
has sent forth to the world several of the 
finest astronomical works, some of which have 
been reprinted in a popular form in England and 
on the European continent. His “ Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds” and his “‘ Popular As- 
tronomy” have become text-books, and his 
“ Astronomy of the Bible” is now in the press. 
He has also written three other works, which 
we believe have not yet been published. 


+ + 


A Sineutar Beinc.—The Lewiston Journal 
mentions the case of a remarkable young fel- 
low residing in the town of Solon, Me. : 

He has one of the most curiously formed 
heads ever known, being apparently destitute 
of the reasoning and moral faculties. His 
countenance is utterly expressionless, and yet 
he has a most astonishing memory. He can 
relate, with marvelous aceuracy, all sorts of 
incidents of his experience, never forgets any- 
thing, and can repeat whole pages after one or 
two hearings. Still he is as simple as an 
utter fool in nearly every respect. In one, 
however, he exhibits better sense than many 
heads, and that is in regard to intoxicating 
liquors. He declares chat he knows too much 
to get drunk, and will not touch them. He 


used to smoke and chew tobacco, but has given | 


up those habits. He ‘akes especial delight in 
an old watch, with wheels all out of adjust- 
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ment, aud deceives himself with the idea that 
it keeps as good time as the sun. He has 
traveled over half the world “on his cheek,” 
as he terms it, and has just roturned from a 
trip to Europe. His style is to conceal himself 
on board a ship or car, and afterward tell a 
piteous story to the captain or conductor, by 
which means he never fails to get put through 
as a “dead head.” He seems to take as much 
interest in the simplest of sports as a child. 
He is one of the anomalies of nature, and casts 
of his head have been obtained by phrenologists 
and others interested in craniology. 

The writer of the above seems to wonder 
how the singular being can possess an “‘as- 
tonishing memory, when apparently destitute 
of the reasoning and moral faculties.’ Toa 
phrenologist it is known that the organs of 
perception and memory are often large and 
active, while the organs of the reasoning and 
moral faculties are wanting, and it is no mar- 
vel to him to see one set of faculties strong 
and active in a person who is weak in some or 
even in every other quality. 


i eee 


TALK WITH READERS. 

Epirors PHrenoLocicaL Jovrnat—You 
maintain the doctrine, that the size of the head, 
other things being equal, is the measure of the 
power of mind. Having recently visited Le- 
high and Berks, and part of Lebanon, counties, 
Pennsylvania, I have found larger heads than 
in any other place I ever traveled in before— 
seventeen States of the Union and part of Cana- 
da. The physiology of these people is also 
good, their organization somewhat resembling 
that of the late Stephen A. Douglas, but their 
intelligence ranks lower than the people of 
any place I have ever before visited, notwith- 
standing their intellectual organs are large 
enough to produce giant minds. They do not 
read or know anything about scientific sub- 
jects. Their farming and their stock is good, 
but no better than in Ohio and the New Eng- 
land States. Since large heads and giant in- 
tellects always go together, according to your 
doctrine—[No. Not necessari!y.—Eps. Jour.] 
=the people of this part of the Union 
should make the greatest progress in civiliza- 
tion; but instead of that, they oppose rail- 
roads, bridges, lightning-rods, improvements in 
machinery, free schools, and everything else 
that has a tendency to civilize. In this most 
ignorant part of the United States they have 
large heads, and ought to be men of talent. 
According to your doctrine, that large heads 
give mental power, these counties should be 
the center of intelligence; but unfortunately 
they are not, while, on the contrary, Ohio and 
the New England States have people with 
smaller heads and weaker physidlogies, and 
these are the places in which are made, and 
the people who make, the greatest progress in 
civilization, and all that goes to make a great 
people. J.B. 





Ans. The people of the counties you mention 
in Pennsylvania are Dutch, and they have lived 
by themselves, speaking the language of their 
mother country, and from generation to gene- 
ration have thus kept themselves, by language 
and sympathy, away from contact with Eng- 
lish settlers. The same general characteris- 
tics of national aversion to improvement can 
be found in different counties in the State of 
New York. The Hollanders have a thousand 
years of usage crystallized in their fixed cus- 
toms, and they are proverbially strong, steady, 
uniform, and persistent. They have large 
bodies, strong physiologies, and they may have 
large heads, but we doubt whether the intel- 
lectual or anterior lobe of their brain is as 
large, relatively, as you represent it. We have 
seen these people and traveled among them, but 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, according to 
our experience, the size of their large heads is 
made up in the middle and back portions, not 
in the forehead. You say “they are-averse 
to public schools, and to improvements of all 
kinds.” It is ignorance, and the prolongation 
of their previous customs, which fetter their 
minds; but the railroads now running into 
these sections carry the light of a different 
civilization among them, and they are fast 
changing in thought, habit, and disposition. 
The Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, 
who is a native Pennsylvanian, said, in a 
speech some few years ago, that “the people 
of old Berks still vote for General Jackson.” 
He being a Pennsylvanian, thinks he has a 
right to utter such a joke, as illustrative of 
the moderation, stolidity, unnecessary igno- 
rance, and conservatism, as well as want of 
enterprise, among that farming population. 
The brain of this class of people is not active 
in proportion to the size. Their temperaments 
are animal and dull, but so far as they have 
activity of mind, their brain expands in the 
most active organs. They have large Acquisi- 
tiveness, and nobody clings closer. to money ; 
they have large Destructiveness, and no one 
has hotter or higher tempers when aroused ; 
they have large Firmness, and are set and will- 
ful; they have large social organs, and they 
are very ‘social, ‘companionable, and loving 
among themselves. 

In New England, and‘in Ohio, whieh was 
settled from New England to a great extent, 
you say, “their heads are smaller than the 
Dutch, and their physiology not so good, but 
still they are the people who carry on the 
mighty revolutions of the age.” We venture 
that you might take a hundred men from Berks 
Co., Pa., and a hundred from any one of the 
eight northern counties of Ohio, or of any of 
the counties in New England, and the fore- 
heads of the Ohio and New England men will 
measure more from ear to ear around the brow, 
than the large, dull-headed men you speak of 
in these counties, in Pennsylvania. But 
whether they do or not, the temperaments of 





these men are much more active than those of 
the descendants of the Dutch in Pennsylvania, 
and evince more intellectual capability as well 
as size. 

You remark in your statement that we hold 
that ‘large heads and giant intellects always 
go together,” but we never have said that a 
large head always evinced a giant intellect, 
because the quality may be coarse and the 
mind dull. 

Secondly. “If all the organs act independ- 
ently of each other, what time does the organ 
of Eventuality get to sleep, if the person 
dreams throughout his sleeping hours? Since 
Eventuality is the organ that retains occur- 
rences, it would be necessary for that organ of 
memory to be awake, in order to remember a 
dream—must the organ, therefore, go without 
sleep, or must it sleep during the day, when 
the rest are awake ?” 

Ans. When a person dreams, it is not Event- 
uality merely that is partially awake, but the 
organs which have relation to the dream must 
also be, for the time being, more or less active. 
If a man dreams of battles, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Cautiousness would be 
active. If he dreams of fun and amusement, or 
of social pleasure, or of religious subjects, or 
of objects of danger, of praise, or disgrace ; if 
he dreams of seeing objects of beauty, of ele- 
gance, or machinery, it is evident that the fac- 
ulties through which these emotions occur 
must be partially awake, and it may not be 
improper to suppose that we have many dreams 
which we never remember, because the organs 
of memory are so completely at rest that we 
obtain no recollection of them. We frequently 
awake from fright or excitement, having been 
dreaming, doubtless, most intensely, but we 
have no memory of it, as we have said, be- 
cause the organs of memory were not at the 
time awake. Many times we dream and re- 
member indistinctly; again we may dream 
and have a perfect ex ness and y 


of the whole transaction. But undisturbed 
sleep is the only kind that is healthful and re- 
freshing, and a man should not dream at all. 
It is well known to every one who dreams, that 
the brain feels feverish the next day, as if 
something had gone wrong. Sometimes, if a 
person eats a hearty supper, he will dream all 
night, and transact worlds of business, but feels 
feverish and unfit for business the next day, 
almost as much so as if he had not slept at all, 
besides feeling tired. 

The girl who ate half a mince-pie on going 
to bed, and dreamed of her deceased grand- 
mother, was told by her physician, who in- 
quired what she ate before retiring, that if she 
had eaten the whole of the pie she would 
have dreamed of her grandmother and grand- 
father both. 

Sound sleep has.no dreams. Some dreams 
are remembered because at the time the’ mem- 
ory is partially awake. Some dreams are ut- 
terly unknown to the dreamer when he awakes, 
because his organs of memory were asleep 
while some of his emotional organs were rev- 














eling in dream-land. 
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HARMONY 2. Philoprogenitiveness,—Parental love ; fondness for pets, and the 
: “ young and helpless generally, adapted to the infantile condition, and to care for the 


or helpless aged in second childhood. Zxcess: Idolizing and Spoiling children by 
and i indan! 


parte prop g Deficiency : Neglect of the young, and the e- 
~ Bt T " ’ N feebled aged. 
P H R E N 0) L () G Y A N D | H E B | B L K . Can a woman forget her sucking child ?—Jea. xlix. 15. And he shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children.— Mui. iv. 6. And Israel said, Jt is enough; J 
son, is yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.—Gen. xlv. 28. But when 
he ay asin oud Kissed’ Kins.—Zaske xv. 90. Rechel weeping for het children, sedusea oo tema 
an = é xv. el wee) er ren, to be com. 
: . San. forted for her children, because they were not.—Jer. xxxi.15. The ostrich } 
In every age of the world mankind have demanded that every new scien tn tho earth, ond warmeth i in dust, and forgetieth that the foot leaveth her 
tific discovery should be judged by the Sacred Scriptures, and condemned em, or ja, was beast mag bocak Gam. She : hares ai painet 
. : ones, as Vv were n rs. xxxix. t 
if it did not seem to harmonize with them. Three hundred years ago, om unto me, for of such is the kingdom of aan att, xix. 14; see Dewi 
the teachers of Astronomy were hunted as the enemies of religion ; and Deut. xxxi. 18; Luke xiii. 84; Matt. xviti. 2. 
less than fifty years ago, the Geologist was called an infidel. The rec- 
ognition of two facts has changed the public sentiment of the -religious ‘ 
world. One of these is, that the Bible was given as a guide in morals merew 9 Lieb sag and company. Deficiency: Neglect of friends and society; the 
and religion, and not as a manual of physical science ; the other fact ~» Then Joseph could not refrain himself—and he wept aloud, and said unto his breth. 
that on investigation of the spirit of Scripture and the facts of science, ren, I - Joseph ; ir my ote yet ve? And] he anid uate ae way * Come near 
* os me; Il am Joseph your er, whom ye nto t. e upon 
it is found that they do not disagree, and that the latter, in many re- brother Benjamin's nach, and wept, and Benjamin wept upon bis neck. Mensa i 
spects, tends to corroborate the truth and enforce the claims of the former. kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them; and after that his brethren talked with 
pects, * P : ial him.—Gen, xlv. 1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 1 ntreat me not to leave thee, for whither thoa 
This is eminently true of Phrenology, because revelation is a moral, social, 1 wil go and where thou lodgest i will lodge F thy ple nek be my people, 
. : ere est wi th be buried ; th do 
spiritual, and passional guide to man, and therefore covers the same | TOU tN] Sore also, if aught but death part thee and me.—2uth 1, 14,11, The sede 
ground that is cultivated by that science which has to do solely with 


Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul,— 


man’s mental and passional nature. It would therefore be expected that 1 Sam. xviii. 1. This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved 


: = Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends, 

the Bible, in treating of the duties and destiny of the race, would rec- e are my friends. Henceforth, I call yen not servants ; but I have called you friends; 

i : x h srati d tion: not for all things that I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you.—John xy, 

ognize each mental power and passion, each aspiration ir) Ae . or 19-16. oe man thet hath Mende s monet show binoelt iriendly.— Prov. xviil, 94 Two are 
: ide i : ion an ult ut to iter than one; for ey fall, the one will lift up his fellow ; if one preva’ inst 

only to permit and guide the action of each pass ys two shall withsiand him; and a threefold cord’ ts not quickly broken Bee iv. $42 

warn and threaten against their abuse. Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 4 


well together in unity !—Paa, 
That this is done in express and vivid terms will be observed by perus- exxxiii. 1. 
ing the quotations we have made ; and any person familiar with the Scrip- 4. Inhabitiveness.—Love of home; patriotism ; desire to live perma 
. s _ . c ’ ; adapted to the necessity of ahome. Zecess : Unfounded 
tures, will readily perceive that passages appropriate to each mental organ nently in one place prejudice 
might have been multiplied toa much greater extent. Po other countries and neighborhoods. Deficiency: A roving, unsettled dlaped- 
“ — 2 on ; liability to treason against one’s flag and country. 
That the Bible recognizes every passion and faculty which is claimed by 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down ; yea, we yh, when we remembered 
Phrenology to be a part of man’s complicated mental being, the perusal Zion. How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? If I t thee, O Jer 


. " salem, let my right hand forget her cun .— Psa. exxxvii. 1, 4,5. And Naboth said 
of the following pages will abundantly attest. In their preparation the to ‘Shab, The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
temptation has been to extend the quotations. The Bible is full, every- thee.—1 Kings xxi. 8. If a man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, he may redeem 


it within a year after it is sold. The houses of the cities of the Levites are their posse» 
where, of passages pertinent and beautiful, illustrating the fact that the sion.—Lev. xxv. 29, 33. In my Father’s house are many mansions. I J ote woes 
Divine Author of our being was also the author of that book, which is place for you.—-John xiv. a Here will I dwell, for I have desired nsf net i 
unsurpassed in its life-like pictures of human nature in all.its phases. 5. Continulty.—Ability to apply the thoughts and feelings patiently 
We believe that the Christian religion has nothing to fear from science; and continuously to one subject or thing until it is completed. Zircess: Tedious pro- 


lixity; absence of mind. Deficiency: Excessive fondness for v ; restless imps 
and as “true religion is central truth, all knowledge should be gathered pan Sor change and vastety. ariety ; 
around it.”’ 


Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called.—1 Cor. vii. 0. A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.—Jas. i. 8, 











DEFINITION OF THE ORGANS AND THEIR SCRIPTURAL RECOGNITION. SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


Large. 
DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. Tuese provide for man’s animal 
ree wants; create those desires and in- 
= : rgans - stincts, and supply those wants which 
Tur o of these propen- ; : , 
sities occupy the back oe ate relate more especially to his bodily 
portions of the head, causing it wants and physical necessities. Most 
to project behind the ears. They of er: begin and end with self ; 
lay the foundation of all the some of them relate also to a limited 
ne and family affections. extent to others. When these organs 
ly endowed with YANKEE S¢Luvan. are large, the side-head is full and  xEv. px. BoD. 
= ea eg « A : n e, coun- rounded, and the head is especially wide through the region of the ears. 
, oe piles Pr sate ym ee When small, the sides of the head are flattened and the whole head narrow. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. q . 
ife’ E. Vitativeness.—Love of life; desire to exist ; tendency to resist dis- 
tedly, and regard the family as the center of life's pleasures, and strive to ; 
oa the home pleasant and the family happy. ease and death and to maintain youthful vigor to old age. Excess: Extreme clinging 


to life; dread of death. Deficiency : Recklessness and unnecessary exposure of health 
1. Amativeness.— Reciprocal love and attachment of the sexes ; adapted and indifference to life. 
, for his life.—Jod ii. 4. What man is he that 
to the continuance of the race. Hxcess : When existing in excess it tends to grossness, All that a man hath will he give desireth 
: l d loveth many days ?— xxxiv. 12. For this corruptible must put on ineor- 
vulgarity, and licentiousness. Deficiency : Indifferent toward and want of affection for Ty as ay pon Ra bas gat on temeriaiity ; then chal be to pase the 
the other sex. saying that is writen, Death is swallowed up in victory.—1 Cor. xv. Jonah 


Pp 3 34. 
Scriptural R ition.—God ted man in his own image, in the image of God w in himself to die, and said, It is better for me to die than to live.— Jonah iv. 8% 
he him; male and female created he them. And God blessed them, and said 


bien} mate 6. Combativemess.—Self-defense ; resistance ; the courageous, energetic, 
Itiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.—@en. i. , ’ 
vi, ot; IF adultery.— Ee. Ex. 14; see Prov. vi. 4-83; Prov. vil. 1-31. go-ahead disposition. Zxcess: A quick, flery, excitable, fault-finding, contentious dir 

, -* j ir: i fe : position. Deficiency : Inefficiency, cowardice, tameness. 

A. Conjagality—Usiow ror Lire.—Desire to pair ; to unite for life; to aoe —. Gndath to a,éom aerentehi-nfitate. th. finnenme 
love one of the opposite sex, and remain constantly with and faithful to the loved one. of them : vomneanber the Lord, who is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your 
Excess : Morbid fervor of attachment, extreme reluct to temporary absence, and sons and why ory ‘our wives and your houses.- Neh. iv. 14. vt as ae 

. ial ion. Deficiency: Aversion to t of faith.— vid. Ye endured t of afflictions.— Heb. x. 82. Wax- 

inconsolable grief at the loss of a matrimonial compan cy figh da great 
union; vacillation in matrimonial affections. valiant in fight, turned to t the of aliens.— Heb. xi. $4. Quit your 
permanent ; = selves like men, and fight—1 Sam. iv.9. As coals are to burning coals, and wood to 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave untohis |“ fire there is 


Therefore ; 80 is a contentious man to kindle strife.— Prov. xxvi. 21. Now, th 
wife; and they shall be one.—Gen. ii. 24. Let every man have his own wife, and let utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law one with another.—1 Cor. 7; see 
every woman have her own husband.—1 Cor. vii. 2; see Matz. xix. 8-9. Psa. xxxvii. 8. 
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pADPR 
— 


% pestruetiveness.—Executiveness, propelling Power ; the exterminat- 
ing feeling ; ability to endure or witness suffering, and to inflict necessary pain. Zr- 
cess: The malicious, retaliating, revengeful, cruel, and murderous disposition. Deji- 
ciency ; Tameness, tenderness, inefficiency. 
and eat.—Acts xi. 7. Be ye angry, -~ sin not i ve am foamep 
Let all Dik all taallce-— ph. iv. 26°01: Fathers, provoke not 
out the more, saying, Let him be 


PA’ 





Arise, Peter ; A 
pest Fine fe pat away from you, with all malice.— 
idren to wrath.—Zph. vi. 4. But they cri 


child 
JO eae fate. xxvii. 23. Thou shalt not kill. - £2. xx. 18. 


erucified.— 

g, Mimentiveness.—Appctite : enjoyment of food and drink. Tendency 
| wo hed and nourish the body. Zwcess: Gluttony ; gormandizing ; intemperance. De- 
| fleteney: Want of appetite ; indifference to food ; inability to judge of or enjoy flavors. 
| 

| 


f the garden thou mayest freely eat.—Gen. ii. 16. And God said, Be- 
bold, Tere gi ven you every herb bearing seed, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat.—Gen. i. 29. For one believeth that 
b may eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth de- 

wise him that eateth not; atid let not bim that eateth not despise him that eateth.— 
‘ xiv. 2, 3. Be not among wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh; for the 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. Look not on the wine when it is red. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.—Prov. xxiii. 20, 21, 31, 
32. When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, be not desirous of his dain‘ies ; for they are 
deceitful meat.—Prov. xxiii. 1,3. Give me food convenient for me.— Prov, xxx. 8. 


9, Aequisitiveness.—Sense of property ; economy ; disposition to acquire ; 
| to provide for the fature, and accumulate things of value. Exce-s : Extreme greed of 
| gain; selfishness ; miserly avarice ; theft. Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to ap- 

preciate the value of property ; wastefulness. 


| Jfany provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own household, he hath 


i ith, and is worse than an infidel.—1 7im. v. 8. Provide things honest in 
pepe by Scall men.—Rom. xii. 17. He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand ; 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich.—Prov. x. 4. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches, lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and 
steal.—Prov. xxx. 8, 9. There is tliat withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.—Prov. xi. 24. He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread; but he that 
followeth after vain persons shall have poverty enough.—Prov. xxviii. '9. Mortify 
covetousness, which is idelatry.—Col. iii.5, Thou shalt not steal.—Ze. xx. 15. 


10, Secretiveness.—Concealment ; restraint of feeling ; reserve ; policy ; 
management; discreetness. Zxcess: Double-dealing; hypocrisy; lying; deception ; 
false pretenses; cunning. Deficiency : Outspoken bluntness, want of reserve, tact, and 
policy. 

A prudent man concealeth knowledge.— Prov. xii. 23. Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from speaking guile. fea xxxiv. 18. A fool uttereth all hfs mind ; buta 
wise man keepeth it in till afterward. Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.—-Prov. xxix. ll, 20. He that keepeth his 
mouth, keepeth his life; but he that openeth wide his lips shall have destruction.— 
Prov. xiii. He that hateth, dissembieth with his lips, and layeth up deceit within 
him ; when he speaketh fair, believe him not; for there are seven abominations in his 
heart; whose hatred is covered by deceit.— Prov. xxvi. 24,25. The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart; his words were softer than oil ; 
yet were they drawn swords.—Psa. lv. 21. Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man trath with his neighbor.—Zph. iv. 25. Deceit is in the heart of them that imagine 
evil.—Prov. xii. 20. And she put skins of kids on his hands, and Jacob said to his 

r, [am Esau thy first-born.—Gen. xxvii. 16,19. Thy brother came with subtlety, 
and hath taken away thy blessing._-Gen. xxvii. 35. And the lords of the Philistines 
said unto her [Delilah], Entice him [Samson], and see wherein his great strength lieth. 
—Vudges xvi. 5. Then Jael took a nail and a hammer, and went softly unto him, and 
smote the nail into his temples; for he was fast asleep and weary. So he gg ee 
iv. 21. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.—Zx. xx. 16. Behold I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.—Matt. x. 16. A whisper separateth chief friends.—Prov. xvi. 28. 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. And forthwith he came to 
Jesus, and said, Hail, master, and kissed him.— Matt. xxvi. 48, 49. 


Il, Cautiousness.— Prudence ; watchfulness; carefulness ; sense of dan- 
ger. Hwcess : Timidity ; cowardice ; procrastination ; fear. Deficiency: Carelessness ; 
heedlessness ; reckless imprudence. 


A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself.— Prov. xxii. 83. When he rais- 
eth up himself, the mighty are afraid.—Job xli. 25. Serve the Lord with fear, and re- 
joice with trembling.— Psa. ii. 11. Which of you patendiog f° build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost.—Zuke xiv. 28. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
that remain. If thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shat not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.— Ree. iii. 2, 3. Watch ye, and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.—_Mark xiv. 88. What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.— 
Mark xiii. 87. If thou do that which is evil, be afraid.—om. xiii. 4. Terrors shall 
make him afraid on every side.—Jod xviii. 11. Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shake.—Jod iv. 14. 


Small. 
Turse give the desire for a good 
name, elevated position, respectabil- 
ity; sense of honor, love of power, 
self-respect, dignity, readiness to 
take responsibility, self-trust, love 
of liberty, determination, persever- 
ance, positiveness, personal conse- 
SUBMISSION. quence, and the disposition to exert 
influence, superintend, and govern. These organs are located in the crown 
of the head, and give Jength from the opening of the ear to the crown. 
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12. Approbativeness.—Regard for reputation; love of praise ; desire 
for distinction, honor, and good name; ambition ; sensitiveness to reproach. Zecess: 
Vanity, self-praise, and extreme sensitiveness to approval or reproach. Deficiency : 
Disregard of public opinion, personal appearance, praise or blame. 


A good name is better than precious ointment.—Zee. vii.1. Do good, and thou 
shalt have ye xiii. 3. And men will praise thee when thou doest well.— 
Psa, xlix. 18. Praise is comely for the upright,—Psa. xxxiii. 1. I will get them praise 
and fame in every land.—ZepA. iii. 19. They loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.—John xii. 43. Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth.—Prov. xxvii. 2. Let us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another.—Gal. v. 26. And a damsel came unto him {Peter}, saying, Thou 
also wast with Jesus. But he denied before them all. And when he was gone out into 
the porch, another said unto them that were there, This fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth. Again he denied with an oath, { do not know the man.— Mat. xxvi, 69, 70, 
be 72. They love rt pray standing in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Matt, vi. 


18, Self-Esteem.—Dignity ; self-respect ; manliness ; love of liberty ; 
pride ; nobleness ; an aspiring and commanding disposition. Mecess: Arrogance ; im- 
periousness; over-estimate of self. Deficiency: self-distrust; tendency to avoid re- 
sponsibility and keep in the back-ground. 


And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have 
dominion over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.—Gen. i. 26-28 Into 
their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united.—G@ew. xlix. 6. O Lord my God, if 
thére be iniquity in my hands ; if I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
me, let the enemy tread down my life upon the earth, and lay mine ho ior in the dust.— 
Psa. vii. 3,5. Now they tnat are younger than I have me in derision, whose fathers I 
would have disdained to have set with the dogs of my flock.—Jod xxx. 1. What ye 
know, the same do I know also; I am not inferior unto you.—Jod xiii 2. When the 
Philistine looked about and saw David, he disdained him, for he was but a youth, and 
he said to David, Am ( a dog that thou comest to me with staves ?—' Sam. xvii. 42. 48. 
And Hazael said, Is thy servant a dog that he should do this ?—2 Kings viii. 13. God, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men.—Lvxe xviii. 11. Be thou strong and show 
thyself a man.—1 Xings.ii.2. For I say to every man that is among you, not to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to thipk.—2om. xii. 3. And the publican stand- 
ing afar off, would not litt up so much as his eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.— Luke xviii. 13. 

11. Firmness.—Decision ; fortitude ; stability ; steadfastness ; determi- 
nation; perseverance ; unwillingness to yield. Zwcess : Stubbornness ; obstinacy ; will- 
fulness. Deficiency : Instability ; Vacillation ; fickleness. 

Be ye steadfast, unmovable ; always abounding in the work of the Lord.—1 Cor. xv. 
58. Take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand.—ZpA. vi. 18. Be strong and quit yourselves like 
men.—1 Sam. iv.9. My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed.—/sa. lvii. 7. I have 
stuck unto thy testimonies.— Psa. exix. 31. I have sworn, and I will perform it, that I 
will keep thy righteous judgments.— Psa. cxix. 106. Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him; but | will maintain mine own ways before him.—/ob xiii. 15. And still he 
holdeth fast his integrity, although thou movedst me against him to destroy him.—Job 
ii. 8, And the Lord said unto Moses, This is a stiff-necked people.—Zx. xxxii. 9. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Tursk adapt man to the moral 
nature of things ; humanize, adorn, 
and elevate his nature ; render him 
a moral, accountable, and religious 
being ; elevate and ennoble his na- 
ture ; beget aspirations after good- 
ness, virtue, justice, purity, correct 
principle, and a higher and holier 
BISHOP WHITE. state, both in this life and that MALEFACTOR. 
which is to come. When this class of organs is large, the top of the 
head is high, long, and broad, like that of Bishop White ; when small, 
the head is short, narrow, and low at the top, as seen in the head of the 
Malefactor. 


15. Conseientiousness.— Moral principle ; love of justice ; integrity ; 
sense of duty, and obligation. Zecess : Great scrupulousness ; self-condemnation ; un- 
just censure. Deficiency : Moral obtuseness ; indifference to right or wrong. 


If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I can not go beyond the word 
of the Lord, to do less or more.—Nwm, xxii. 18. Till I die I will not remove mine 
integrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go.—Jod xxvii. 5, 6. 
Let me be weighed in an even balance, that God may know mine integrity.—/ob xxxi. 
6. The way of the just is uprightness ; thou, most upright, dost weigh the path of the 
just.—Jsa, xxvi. 7. Let us walk honestly.—om, xiii. 18. Render therefore to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; honor to whom honor.—2om. xiii. 7. 
If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; if he repent, forgive him.—Zuke 
xvii. 83. When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show the work 
of the law in their hearts, their consvience ulso bearing witness.— Rom. ii. 14,15. What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them — Mutz. vii.12. Here- 
in do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offense toward God and 
toward men.—Acés xxiv. 16. Having their conscience seared with a hot iron.—1 Tim. 
vt.2. Do justly.—Mic, vi. 8. Ye shall not respect persons in judgment, but ye shall 
hear the small as well as the great.— Deut. i. 17. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





eh ee 


No sentiment is more incomprehensible to those in whom the organ is 
small than Conscientiousness. They are able to understand conduct pro- 
ceeding from ambition self-interest, revenge, or any other inferior motive ; 
but that determination of soul which suffers obloquy, and even death it- 
self, for the pure love of truth, is to them utterly unintelligible. 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND ENOWLEDGE. 
EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Tue beginning of a new volume suggests to 
us the fitness of a few words in the way of 
retrospection and remark. By way of preface 
to what it appears desirable at this point to 
say, it will be neeessary to recall the last of 
the resulis reached in the June article; and 
I do this more willingly, because those re- 
sults were certainly quite as striking as any 
yet reached in these investigations, and such 
as I think will be very evidently corroborated 
by the reflections of other minds, as being 
true to their own observation and experience. 
Indeed, they are such as seem to carry the 
proof of their truth im the bare statement of 
them. 

We are all familiar enough with this 
thought or eoneeption—exact measure. What 
we found in regard to this eoneeption is that, 
in our knowing and thinking, it is a product 
only reached by successive action of four 
intellectual Faculties, these being always the 
same, and necessarily acting in one fixed order 
of succession or time—namely, Ist, a knowing 
of Size; 2dly, of Comparison; 3dly, of Wit 
(Distinction) ; 4thly, of Caleulation ; or, as I 
was led to express these, in the same order, 
knowings of Magnitude; Resemblanee ; Dif- 
ference; Number. We found, that taking 
them from the first onward, these knowings 
were successively clothed upon the single and 
then the complex ideas preceding them in the 
order of time: savages and children come 
first to know and think the magnitudes; 
at some later period they can clothe on any 
such idea that of resemblance, getting the 
thought of (roughly) equal magnitudes ; later, 
upon this, the idea of variableness (difference) 
to be excluded, so attaining to discriminatcly 
equal magniludes ; and upon this again the 
knowing of number, finally reaching the idea 
of numbered discriminately equal magnitudes, 
that is, “exact measure.” Whenever and 
however we may have or use the thought of 
exact measure, all this and no more, and in 
just the order found, is in that thought, idea, 
or conception. 

Still, in the analysis made, and now, the 
course taken has been in part with a view to 
favor comprehension of the results, so far as 
this could be done without injustice to the 
facts. The thought just reached being that of 
measure as apart from any measured thing, or 
as we say, abstract, the real growth of com- 
plexity of idea along this line began at an 
earlier point—with the kind of quantity meas- 
ured,—and so the results when reached were 
correspondingly more complicated : Simple ex- 
amples of them are given in the two applica- 
tions of this { exact measure } in the June 
article. Writing the previous analysis from 





right to left, in the order of succession of the 
ideas, and using abbreviations, we had : 

{ Numb. (Diserim. (Resemb. (Magn.) ) ) } 
= Exact Measure. But admitting that, be- 
fore this was abstractly viewed, it was first 
concrete,—as the measure of an effort, weight, 
ete., of some kind, it follows that the full or- 
der and complexity in the outset would be : 

{ Numb. (Discrim. (Resemb. (Magn. (Ef- 
fort)) )) } = Exactly Measured Effort; or, 
starting with space, itself already a duplex 
idea, it would be: 

{ Numb. (Diserim. (Resemb. (Magn. (Ex- 
tent (Place))))) } = Exactly Measured 
Space. These last two results show, I believe, 
the order in whieh the two ideas they analyze 
actually grew up, by means of the mechanism 
of Faculty in the mind, and in the history 
and necessary action of that play of Faculty 
which we call Thought. Into the former of 
them we see entering five successive facultiza- 
tions, or distinet-faculty knowings, giving four 
consecutive complications ; into the latter, siz 
successive knowings, giving five consecutive 
complications. 

Now, a consummation, so clearly revealing 
the Faculties in the ideas, of itself strongly 
attests the competency and truthfulness, thus 
far at least, of the principles on which this 
analysis has been conducted. It can not be 
improper to say, that these principles, as ap- 
plied to the analysis of Thought, and through 
that if possible to confirm and extend the anal- 
ysis of Mind, are new; that the method of 
proceeding based on them is new; and that 
they seem to offer us new prospect and guid- 
ance toward a final determination of the ele- 


; ments of subjective being and action, whether 


viewed under the aspect of Mind, of Thought, 
of Reasoning, or of Expression; that is, 
whether we seek those elements under the 
psychological, noétic, logical, or verbal form. 

Results like the above show at the same 
time, and in a remarkable manner, the capaci- 
ties that yet lie, in a degree undeveloped, in 
the idea and system of Phrenology. In other 
directions, as giving us a clearer insight, gen- 
eral and special, into the powers and motives 
of the human mind; as enabling us, to a 
marked degree, to read character and capabil- 
ities, both as depending on single prominent 
powers and the combinations into which facul- 
ties can enter ; and as furnishing a nomencla- 
ture of mental science at once more truthful 
and more convenient than any before in use— 
these capacities were before understood, and 
coming to be more generally admitted. Now, 
in the way of analysis of our forms of thought, 
we find the strict phrenological idea and doc- 
trines extending themselves to a new field. 


- We find them in this proving as pointedly tri- 


umphant, as upon more trodden and familiar 
ground they had before done—so triumphant as 
truly found and established natural law must 
always prove, when first carried into domains 





[Juny, 
a 
the very character of which is such as to show | 
that such law must pervade and have contro | 
in them. We see that the possibilities that 
lay wrapped up in Gall’s fertile thought, of, 
system of Faculties, ascertainable through in. 
ductive research, and then available praetical. | 
ly as keys to life and knowledge, are still not 
exhausted. And among the ultimate triumphs 
of Phrenology, though others may be mor 
striking, what one could be at the last more sep. 
viceable than this—if it be practicable 
unveiling before our eyes the very mechanism 
of thought, in itself among the subtlest and 
most fugacious of the objects of our study, 
and of showing us, as it were in a Visible 
scheme, the very movement and interplay of 
the intellectual faculties, engaged in their acts | 
of knowing, and in their mareh from premises | 
to conclusions? If such an analysis can be 
carried forward truly, and to any eonsiderable 
extent, education, ethies, and political econo. | 
my, all the arts and sciences, indeed, must | 
from it draw large benefits. If it can be com. | 
pleted, then all these at the last may find 
it offering to them the foundation and | 
some materials for those complete and sure 
superstructures which the late illustrious | 
thinker, Comte, has clearly shown to us they 
yet lack. Thus we are led to anticipate that 
Phrenology, already proved to involve within 
itself the Psychology of the future, will at no 
distant day be found to contain also the future 
Metaphysics, Logie, and Science of Speech; 
that, in one word, as if it be a true philosophy 
it mast, it will furnish us the primitive ground 
and Fundamental Science, out of which man- _ 
kind shall yet see that, as duly successive and 
codrdinated branches, all arts and sciences 
have their springs, and in which they all have 
their explanation! I can not help thinking, 
moreover, that if, as an incidental and present | 
result, any application of the true principles | 
which Phrenology affords us, could suffice to | 
stay the tide of soul-and- thought-emasculating | 
Nominalism, now so popularized and pushed | 
on through the writings of Spencer, Bain, | 
Lewes, and others, among whom I could | 
almost count also Laycock and Morell, or tr | 
ther could replace such nominalism with & 
positive psychological science, giving the due 
individuality, force, limits, and warrant of all 
our Faculties and Ideas, such a work would 
help many minds to find solider ground be 
neath the now shaking social, political, ethie- 
al, and religious formularies of the civilized 
world, and so confer on man and society ® 
valuable boon. 

Before taking up again the line of analysis, | 
[ must introduce a qualification and a correc | 
tion that have been suggested in the course of 
preparing my later article. The qualification 
is this: it has been convenient to say, that the | 
Event-Faculty sees the Place-idea, after the 
latter has been obtained, into such new forms 
as we have in the ideas Extension, Direction, 
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and Motion. It has been convenient to say, 
that Eventuality has known over again the 
substance of the thought given us by Locality, 
and has made it a new thought. At one time, 
also, | was led to lean more toward this view, 
which makes successive Perceptive Faculties 
alone competent to do the work of giving us 
some of this sort of complex ideas. But 
there are two suppositions possible: either, 1, 
the faculties successively complicate their 
own knowings, at least in some sorts of cases ; 
or, 2, faculties can never severally complicate 
their own knowings, and this work must be 
done by a Faculty—we will for the present 
call it Imagination— which has for its office ex- 
pressly this business of combining the knowings 
or conceptions furnished by certain pairs or 
groups of faculties, guided it may be by one 
or more others in given cases. Now, for all 
purposes of our past or immediately future 
discussions, this is really an outside question. 
The question I have dealt with, and for the 
present am to deal with, is, What are the ele- 
ments, and in what order of succession, of our 
compler or involved conceptions? and not, 
What is the origin or source, in its final form, 
of those conceptions? If we find at some fu- 
ture time that the combining knowing of Im- 
agination must come in, in every case, and 
use the materials given by the other faculties 
to make up our complex ideas, we can then in- 
quire whether or not this fact requires that in 
every one of the expressions of complex ideas we 
incorporate this as the final element, Imagina- 
tion. If this be found the true view, when 
we come to investigate the possible Faculty, 
Imagination, then that elevation of the hu- 
man mind above the mind of brutes at which 
I only hinted in the Sixth Article, as being 
shown by our having successively higher or 
more complex ideas, would be phrenologic- 
ally explained, as showing it to depend large- 
ly on the presence in man only, or in himin 
much greater feree, of this faculty which can 
complicate the simple ideas. I may even say, 
without here attempting to decide it, that I 
now look upon this as the more probable 
view ; but the question, really an independ- 
entone, and to be decided by observations 
and examination starting from a different 
point, may be postponed without detriment to 
the present inquiries. 


The positive correction I am led to make is 
this: I have spoken of three Faculties (see 
Second Article) knowing three different rela- 
tions things ean have one to another, and re- 
lations of the higher, non-sensible, or rational 
kind, and have named them Resemblance, De- 
rendence, and Difference ; the Faculties know- 
ing these severally being those eommonly 
named Comparison, Causality, ‘and Wit. 
Now, in the progress of these inquiries, I am 
continually more satisfied that the true ele- 
mentary thought or knowing of Causality in 
all its connections of action, is precisely ex- 





pressed by the word I was led to choose for it, 
namely, Depend nce; and that the elementary 


| other. 


knowing of the faculty that has been named | 
| the happy accident that it has been less pa- 


Wit is, as first suggested many years ago in 
the Edinburgh Phrenol. Journal, precisely ex- 
pressed by the word Difference; but I have 
been led to doubt whether the term Resem- 
blance, also chosen by me, really names the 
element in the instances to which it has been 
applied. The question is only one of naming 
—not of the substantial thing or idea named. 
About the latter, we shall readily see, there 
can be no question. 

When the child-mind ascends from seeing in- 
dividual apples or dogs to the conception of the 
KIND, apple, or dog, or the student of natural 
history rises to the clear conception of the Gr- 
nus Pyrus, or Canis, in either case the substan- 
tial fact and gain in the mind is, the coming 
to find and recognize an IDENTITY in the na- 
tures and characters of certain individual 
things, in virtue of which the mind accepts 
and rests in the thought that all these, in each 
case, are of and go to make ONE KIND of 
things. The child has generalized crudely ; 
the student, scientifically; but the essential 
faculty and act is the same in both—it isa 
knowing of a relation of the things, and by the 
faculty for which Gall indicated, and Spurz- 
heim adopted, the name of Comparison. So, 
when the child-mind delights itself with such 
an analogy as is conveyed in calling the 
stars lamps, or the poet’s mind in calling eter- 
nity a shoreless ocean, the same faculty and 
act simply stand forth: it is a knowing of one 
form of 1peNnTITY in the things, and by the 
faculty called Comparison. The identity in 
most cases is overlaid with more or less of 
differences, so that we just as readily distin- 
guish the objects as generalize or assimilate 
them, if we desire; but yet, it is true in all 
the cases that the identity is in the objects, 
and so far as it goes, is complete and perfect ; 
or otherwise, the generalizing or assimilating 
would be impossible. 

This point I had reached before choosing the 
name Resemblance; but I hesitated to choose 
Identity because, though a perfect identity, to 
an extent greater or less, is always in the 
groups of things we are now considering, yet 
the word Identity is a little too strong for the 
facts of nature: it is too much used in the 
meaning of exact or complete Ideality, not 
to a degree, but throughout the entire nature 
of the things. { therefore chose Resem- 
blance ; but further reflection has proved to me 
that Resemblance means too little. The 
things taken as wholes can with perfeet truth 
be said to resemble each other, while their 
Differences, as well as their Identity, are all 
the while wrapped up in them. In other 
words, Resemblance does not separate and name 
just the relation intended ; so far from this, 
that it is rather always a product of the com- 
bined presence of Identity and Differences in 
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the things that are said to resemble each 
What term, then, shall we find? One 
less objectionable, I think, though almost by 


raded in science, and so has a somewhat less 
positive signification attached to it,—the term, 


| Sameness. Now, Sameness is Identity, nothing 





less, and nothing more, I admit; but neither 
common nor scientific speech has been led to 
attach to it quite so sweeping a force as to 
Identity. The relation we seek to name in 
certain groups of objects is an absolute Iden- 
tity or Sameness of nature, so far as it goes ; 
but it very commonly coéxists with so much 
Difference, that it takes long and patient or 
profound thought to find the Sameness, as we 
find happily illustrated in Oken’s seeing that 
cranial bones are vertebra (expanded), and 
Goethe’s, that stamens are petals (undevel- 
oped). We may, then, choose the term that 
usage has made the less forcible, to name a real 
Identity that must so often be found hidden 
under a rubbish of Differences. In passing, 
let me say, the words in parenthesis in the 
sentence just above, hint the differences that 
had so long hidden from common eyes the ver- 
tebre that entered into the make-up of the 
cranium, and the petal that entered into the 
make-up of, not stamens only, but other parts 
of the flower. I shall, in accordance with the 
above thoughts, change henceforth the name 
given to the Faculty knowing the relation of 
Identity in things, and call 1t Sameness-Know- 


| ing (abbreviated, Same.).—The course of anal- 
| ysis will now be resumed, taking up some ideas 


that, in aiming to reach and explain { Meas- 
ure } were for the time passed by. 

h.—Diwerse Directions (not determined). 

How do we know, and for practical purpo- 
ses fix, diverse directions? This involves two 
problems, the first of which is the simpler: 
How do we know directions asdiverse? How 
do we fix and determine the amount of their 
diversity, so as to know and use them accu- 
rately? Direction, without any regard to 
diversities or speciality of its whitherward, 
was early determined. Any direction, merely 
as such, is { pointed (place) }, or 4 Direct 
(Place) $. For our first of the just proposed 
questions : how do we know a direction from 
a direction? All the directions that you take 
in space—that is, not as known with reference 
to the spot you stand on, and the sides of your 
own body—you assume and know only as you 
can refer them to one of two lines fixed in na- 
ture : 1, the vertical at your place, i. ¢., the line 
pointing to the gravitative center of the globe ; 
2, the course of the earth’s aris. If you take 
directions with reference to some other line 
than one of these, you only know the course of 
such other line by seeing howit runs relative- 
ly to one or both of these lines. But how 
ean you, or I,or any person, know, fix, or con- 
ceive one or both these lines—the vertical, 
and the earth’s axis? Only, at the last, by 
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knowing, fixing, conceiving how these lines run 
with reference to the place and sides of—as the 
case may be—your, my, or his own body. We 
may mark a point anywhere, or conceive such 
a one; and we may think or show all manner 
of directions as lines radiating out from such 
point. But at the last, none of these directions 
have any value or true directiveness in them, 
save as we know how they lie in respect to the 
spot (place) we stand on, and then, from which 
side (aspect) of us they would point. Dis- 
tance (magnitude) from us, often comes in to 
enable us to locate the line of a direction; as, 
say, the line of the earth’s axis runs some 
thousands of miles beneath our feet: but the 
course (direction) of the axis is conceived 
wholly apart from all this, and by means of a 
fancied line parallel with the axis running 
from our person, it may be through the place of 
the feet, or of the right hand. Than such as 
the above, no other ultimate standard of di- 
rections is possible to us. This simplifies the 
case extremely: we need not wander among 
all the directions the astronomer and the ge- 
project through infinite or finite 
them where the as- 


ometer 
space; we will take 
tronomer or the geometer must find the value 
of all their directions at last, about my (his) 
person. 

Very early in life, every active mind be- 
comes familiar with this crude understanding 
of diverse directions, as pointing away on all 
sides about me. The very thought involves a 
tacit conception of a circuit or circle of my 
person—a going completely round me—and of 
all possible deviations or divergencies from 
any fixed first direction, as being included in 
the making of this cirevit. The youth 
or adult needs not realize this in form; 
but it is in his thought. Thus we point 
out with the hand one direction, then another. 
How can we in a rough way even make 
known how diverse—how far apart or unlike 
—the tworun? Only by considering or say- 
ing that, one direction being 
straight before us—the next is so far round us 
to some other side—say, pointing from the left 
side ; then a third may point half way be- 
tween these, and soon. Then, the added con- 
ception—the new element in the thought— 
here is, the idea of the going round, or turning 
round the point we are on, of a straight 
line, so as to make it deviate or diverge contin- 
ually more or less from a given first position 
and direction. Every student of Trigonome- 
try will be familiar with this sweeping of a 
radius successively through all the deviations 
possible in acirele. The radius or the diree- 
tion is made to go in a peculiar way; and we 
can conceive the result only under this form, 
of a direction made to go all ways about a 
point. Clearly this is an EVENT—a conception 
of the faculty Eventuality; and it is imposed 
on the already complex thought of direction. 
I will name this new event, Diverging, or Di- 


here—say, 
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vergence (abbrev., Diverg.). Then, the 
thought of directions as merely different, and 
without regard to the number of them, is to 
be written, { Diverg. (Direct (Place)) }. 
This is direction apart from or unlike (other) 
direction. But if we think of 2, 3, or more 
such diverse directions, then the expression be- 
comes, { Numb. (Diverg. (Direct (Place) )) }. 
In either case, ideas of two specific events first 
become combined successively with, or imposed 
upon, the idea of place. 

i.—Diverse Directions (determined roughly). 

How, in the next step, do we know or think 
by how much the unlike directions are apart ? 
The very question reveals a new element that 
then enters the thought. ‘ By how much” im- 
plies “ more or less,” and is the idea { magni- 
tude }. Then the expression for the composi- 
tion or analysis of the thought of directions as 
deviating from each other (roughly) so much, 
is, { Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Place)))}. If 
we understand, or would be understood, sev- 


eral equally diverging directions, and then | 


distinetly attend also to the number of them, 
the conceptions { Same. } ,and{ Numb. } are 
successively to be combined with the previous 
idea. 

j-—Diverse Directions (accurately deter- 
mined and known). 

But to make the conceptions of all diverse 
directions exact—and they can only be so rel- 
atively to each other, or to some one—Num- 
ber and Discrimination always and indispensa- 
bly enter. In truth, I am here anticipating 
the thought of Degrees of a variable quanti- 


ty, which are not yet treated of; but I shall | 


do this in respect to the substance only, leav- 
ing the form of the thought { Degree } for fu- 


ture study. We can only accurately fix, 
| or ¢ of aright angle, we wish to express four 


know, or make known the different directions 
about or through any place, by means of a fi- 
nal reference to the total circuit round our own 
person ; but as our person becomes in such case 
a point, the center of a circle, it will conduce 
to clearness to take as our means the total cir- 
cuit of possible deviations, about any point as 
a center. 

So far, the thought is not yet definite. 


Now, our advance from this point to exactness | 
of the idea, is in this way: already we had 


the complex idea of { many directions } = 


{ Numb. (Diverg. (Direct (Place))) }$; and 


we must next in order conceive of magnitudes 
of the divergences; then, of like magnitudes ; 


then of discriminately or exactly like magni- | 


tudes. But the whole circuit or circle is 
itself a magnitude, and known by obser- 
vation and inconception. Let it now be decid- 
ed that the number of some-same-sized diver- 
gences that we will take in order to go com- 
pletely round the circuit, shall no longer be left 


indefinite, but shall be a known number, | 


For this known number 360 was originally 
chosen, and is still in use. The result, in a 
limited magnitude, of fixing the number of 





| (Diserim. 


or left; and so on. 


| ment, Divergence. 


rrr, 
parts, is incidentally to fix the rea} amount of 
magnitude each shall have ; but that is unim. 
portant in reference to the elements and form 
of the thought, since, as will appear under a fu. 
ture heading, no true unit of magnitude is itself 
capable of being measured, or known to us by 
measure. No matter how fixed upon at the 
first, the unit is still arbitrary, and must be so 
in thought. The result first of all is, that the 
choosing of a special number makes the sever. 
al successive amounts or degrees of deviation ey. 
actly known and expressible. But conceptionsof 
magnitude, sameness, and exact-sameness, are 
all now in the total thought. In what order 
or places do they stand in it? The thought 
of magnitude is applied direetly to the diver. 


| gences ; the other two successively upon this 


complex ; and the number of such divergences 


| being now the number of units by which the 
| divergence is calculated, enters in a new mean- 


ing and place, as the last element in the con. 
ception. Thus, the expression found for 
diverse directions exactly known is, { Numb, 
(Same. (Magn. (Diverg. (Direct 
(Place) ))))) >. Ifthe element, { Numb. }, 
in the case be conceived as 1, the deviation of 
directions is very slight, but accurately known; 
if it be conceived as 90, the deviation is 
through a quadrant, or the amount of devia- 
tion between a line straight before me, anda 
line at right angles to this, hence, to the right 
The Faculties that come 
in and in order of time, as written, from right 
to left, to give us the elements of this highly 
complex idea, are, employing the usual names, 
{ Numb. ( Wit ( Compar. (Size (Event. (Event. 
(Locality) ))))) }. 

If, now, instead of merely expressing a diree- 
tion deviating from another direction by, say 15°, 


| or any number of directions all successively 


deviating from a fixed direction and from each 
other by the given number of degrees, the idea 


| of Number comes in a second connection in 


the thought; and in the actual order of super- 
position I think it must reappear in its pre- 
vious meaning and position before the ele- 
The directions thus far 
considered as being determined, are all in one 
plane ; but to fix any directions not lying in 
the obvious or original plane, it is only neces- 
sary to conceive the angle made by any such 
new directions with a corresponding line in 


| the original plane, as may be conveniently 


done by imagining a second plane so cutting 


the former as to include the line to be deter- 
mined ; and then, the relation of this new di- 


| rection to some one in the original plane is 


determined in the same way, and by the same 
form of thought as before. In a word, all 
possible directions become by the means, and 


| under the form of conception, now considered, 


relatively but exactly knowable and expressi- 
ble. 

The subjects of Form, Thing, Body, Solid, 
Surface, Line, and Point, will appropriately 
come next in order. 
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HATRED: ITS LAWS AND USES. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Ye that love the 
| Lord, hate evil."—Ps. xcvii. 10 ] 

Tue duty of hating is much insisted on in 
the sacred Scripture. It is expressly declared 
that “the fear of the Lord is to hate evil ;” 
and, on the other hand, in an attempt to show 
| the prominent traits of an entirely wicked man, 
| the Psalmist makes the climax this: ‘‘ He ab- 
| horreth not evil”? The prophet says, “ Hate 
| the evil, and love the good.” And the Apostle 
Paul repeats this very sentence, with the slight- 
est changes of phraseology, in his Epistle to 
the Romans, where he says, “ Abhor that 
which fs evil, and cleave to that which is 
good.” 

These commands are indicative of God’s 
| will. God has revealed himself as One that 
| hates iniquity, and that can not look upon it 
with tolerance. He has organized the human 
mind to express his will on this subject. There 
is a tremendous battery of hating powers be- 
longing to men’s faculties; and this battery 
| was made forsomething. It may be employed 
| merely as a passion, without aim or govern- 
| ment; and then, like cruelty in the animal 
| kingdom, or despotism in a tyrant, it is a terri- 
ble scourge and evil. It may be directed by 
selfishness ; it may be employed to accomplish 
the purposes of pride, of vanity, of ambition ; 
it may, in other words, be used so as to do mis- 
| chief, as may any faculty, or any combination 
of faculties. The reason is employed for mis- 
| chief. The affections are continually pervert- 
| ed todo mischief. The very moral sentiments 
are often made to do mischief. There is not a 
| partof the human mind that is not, at times, 
| rendered instrumental of evil. And so, this 
| explicit and unquestionable preparation of the 

mind to hate has had a terrible history, and is 
now working endless mischief; but that is no 
presumption against its right use. There isa 
reason for making the mind as it is made. 
There is something for it to de with these hat- 
ing faculties. There is a sphere in which they 
are to act. It is a part of man’s nature to 
hate. It is as much a part of God’s design that 
we should hete as that we should see, or hear, 
or speak, or love. The power of hating is or- 
ganic, elementary, fundamental. Suppressed, 
and the character will be deficient. Like every 
one of the basilar passions, its character de- 
pends upon the faculties which control it; but 
a must be used in some way. How, is a ques- 
tion of education and of ethics; but whether 
at all, is not a question. These faculties 
which are employed in hating, have no moral 
character. They are a helpless instrument of 
power. Who manages it, will determine its 
character. If traitors in the mind, then it will 
be for evil: if patriots, then it will be for 
good. In artillery, it depends upon who stands 
behind the gun what the gun is. It is the 
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hand that makes the sword vile or noble. 
When Washington put his hand on the hilt, it 
rose to the dignity of a moral force, and sym- 
bolized justice, purity, and patriotism. When 
Arnold put his hand on the hilt, it lost its tem- 
per, and signified meanness, dishonor, and 
treachery. And so with these terrible passions 
what faculty puts its hand on the hilt, deter- 
mines what the passion is. 

Such an energy should be wisely directed, 
and carefully restrained and limited. But it 
can not be suppressed without the gravest moral 
mischiefs. 

This power of hating iscomplex. The ele- 
meuts are twofold. First, there is the power 
of each feeling in the whole mind, and of every 
knowing and thiuking faculty, to revolt at the 
things which are contrary to their nature. 
Distortion is revolting to the faculty of form 
and that faculty, as it were, hates it and repels 
it. The sense of color resists inharmonious 
color. There is something in the nature of the 
faculty of color which rises against the want 
of harmony in color. The faculty of music 
reacts against discords of sound. The faculty 
of taste resents all aggressions upon its laws. 
We are offended when our taste is violated ; 
and there is something in that feeling which 
rises to abhor the cause of the offense. Benev- 
olence rises to throw out every tendency that 
is contrary to the flow of its feeling, and the 
law which is involved in it. Veneration is 
shocked at irreverence, and opposes itself to it. 
This element of hating is the first element of 
disposition that is enjoined in Seripture. And 
in our intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, 
and affections, there inheres a tendency of re- 
sistance to everything that is contrary to the 
laws by which they are governed. 

If a particle of dust gets into the eye, there 
is insurrection in that organ. The dust has no 
business there, and tears flow to wash it away, 
There is a redoubled activity in order to throw 
it out. The lid trembles and quivers, and 
many things take place that the offender may 
be extruded. There is a passage-way for food, 
and a passage-way for air. If food undertakes 
to go down the wrong road, there is an organ- 
ized power there that seizes the intruder, holds 
him, and bolts him out, without regard to cere- 
mony; and thus the life is preserved, and the 
lungs are kept intact. And so in every func- 
tion, though there is no mechanical spasmodic 
action of muscle, there is a tendency to attack 
and expel things that are contrary to its sense 
of feeling. 

But there will not be such force in these re- 
sentments as oftenas is necessary. The senti- 
ments and the faculties must therefore call to 
their aid stronger forces. 

The human mind may be compared to a 
king’s castle. The counselors of the king, 
and his ministers of state, may be represented 
by the intellectual faculties. His judges and 
chaplains may be represented by the moral 








sentiments. Then he has his private family— 
his wife, and children, and personal friends. 
These may be represented by the domestic af- 
fections. But down below are his body-guard. 
These are his soldiers. They are to defend 
his person, and household, and castle, to exe- 
cute his decrees, and to enforce obedience and 
good conduct. Does any one misbehave in the 
castle? The king does not undertake to chas- 
tise the culprit. A file of soldiers is ordered 
up to seize him. Do conspirators sneak into 
the royal dwelling? At once the guard are 
aroused, and they seize the wretches. Does 
tumult in the street prelude causeless insur- 
rection? These soldiers are the king’s hands 
that he reaches out to seize and restrain or 
punish. 

And so, God has put a garrison into every 
man’s head. He has his counselors and min- 
isters of state—the intellectual faculties ; his 
judges and chaplains—the moral sentiments ; 
and his private family—the affections. But 
he has his soldiers too, down in the bottom of 
the castle—in the basilar region of the brain. 
Strong passions are the man’s soldiers. They 
are kept in waiting. They are to give their 
power to any faculty of the mind that sum- 
mons them. They give amazing breadth and 
energy to any faculty with which they work. 
The two principal ones are combativeness and 
destructiveness. 

When Phrenology first began to give some 
sort of practical aspect to the ever before con- 
fused and vague conceptions of the human 
mind, many ignorant and trembling persons 
were shocked at the idea of faculties of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, as if it were 
sacrilegious to suppose that God would create 
such faculties. Men that had lived in a world 
where destruction was organized, and where, 
from the merest mite up to human beings, ani- 
mals are created to eat each other up, stood 
aghast with holy horror at the thought that 
God would create a faculty, the tendency of 
which was to break down and destroy. But 
God put it into the mind, and the mind has put 
it into the world. It is in nature and society, 
and there is a reason and preparation for it in 
man. 

These faculties—combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness—give activity, breadth, energy, not 
simply when used in their own power, but still 
more when adjoined to other faculties, so as to 
lend their power to the moral or affectional 
quality of those other faculties. And this is 
their highest use, and their legitimate func- 
tion. 

A mere thought in the mind is almost help- 
less, unless there is some force to drive it to 
execution. A man with a large under-head, 
will, with less thought, do ten times as much 
in life as a man with a large upper-head— 
with a head high, thin, and narrow—without 
driving force. For a thought is like an arrow. 
It has great capacity of being sent, but no ca- 
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pacity of sending itself. 
fly with ; 
tiveness as a bow, and lay a thought upon it, 
and with what force does it sweep through the 
air and strike the thing at which it is shot ! 
You shall find, in almost every neighbor- 
hood, men that have the admiration of all that 
know them, on account of their supposed ca- 
pacity. It is said, “ Why, here are men who 
know so much that if they had a mind to, they 
could turn the world over! Their reasoning 
power, their genius, their ability is wonder- 
ful? They live ten years, and it never drops 
out, and nobody sees it. They live ten years 
more, and yet it does not manifest itself. It 
is as if one should walk in a navy-yard, and, 
seeing long rows of cannon, should say, 
what power there is inthese cannon!” There 
would be great power in them if they were 
only fired ; but a cannon can not be fired with- 
out powder, and somebody must put the pow- 
der in and touch it off. These men who are 


thought to have such capacity, but who never | 


display it, are generally like artillery without 
powder. 
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It has no wings to | provides that where, in the nature of things, 
but take combativeness or destruc- | 


a man can not avail himself of the protection 
of the law, he shall fall back on his original 
instinct of self-defense or aggression. 

In dealing with the natural world, in over- 
coming its wildness, in breaking up the rock, 
in subduing the soil, in destroying beasts of 
prey, in all those violent processes that are but 
throes by which nature is born into a better 


| and more profitable state, combativeness and 


“Oh! | 


destructiveness are the faculties with which 
we work. 

But it is within the mind that these basilar 
faculties have their chief function. After 
Christianity and civilization have relieved men 
mostly from the necessity of employing them 
in their exterior function, they are designed to 
impart courage, thoroughness, and efficiency 
to all the faculties with which they are called 
into partnership. It is this combination that 
is meant when we speak of moral indignation. 


| Anger and hatred, in the Bible, have reference 


They have not enough animal power | 


to propel the organization of the intellectual | 


and moral sentiments ; 
that they are always making an impression of 
capacity, but never of efficiency. 

The functions of the lower and force-giving 
elements in the mind are but little understood, 
and but little explored. They are designed, 
first, for bodily defense. In the early days of 
society, before laws are made by which men 
are relieved of the trouble of protecting them- 
selves, and the state takes that upon itself, 
men are obliged to have their own self-defend- 
ing faculties upon the alert. These are the 
implements by which they have to take care 
of themselves. And frequently, when men 
are thrown out of societies, by voyages and 
disturbances, they come back to this original 
necessity of self-defense. 

There are exigencies in many persons’ lives 


and the consequence is | 


to the higher feelings intoned by the co-opera- 
tion of these lower faculties. Then it gives 
intensity to likes and dislikes. It gives to be- 
nevolence, for instance, the most energetic and 
outreaching kindness. And when this feeling 
is violated by wanton cruelty, its conjunction 
with combativeness and destructiveness makes 
its protest terrible in the mind as a king’s voice. 
It is this combination that gives to the con- 
science its intensity, both direct and reverse, 


| in its approval and disapprobation. 


This will suffice for an illustration of the 
philosophic nature of the thing intended. 
There are two elements to be borne in mind: 
first, the natural reaction of any faculty from 
the violation of the truth involved in it; and, 
secondly, the cooperation of the lower feelings 
with the higher to give intensity to their pro- 
test. 

This power of the mind to revolt from and 


| to resist evil, is indispensable to the condition 


for its exercise, even in the best state of so- | 


ciety, and the Government makes provision for | 


| 


it, and justifies a man in defending himself in | 


circumstances which make it impossible for 
him to fall back upon that protection which is 
furnished by laws. The invasion of your house 
by night justifies you in slaying the intruder. 
You ought to slay him. If you knew that a 
thief was in your house stealing your goods, 
and you did not stir for fear that some harm 
might come to you, you would not be fit to 
have a house, nor any goods. Your cowardice 
would be most demoralizing ; for I hold that a 
coward is the epitome of demoralization. 
Every man that marries and keeps house ought 


to understand that he swears to every fellow- | 


creature that he will defend that house, and be 
aman init. And if any man comes to invade 
your dwelling, you have God’s original organic 
ordination to slay him, if he does not, like 
wealth, take wings and fly away. And society 


of men in an imperfect state, and in a world 
full of evils and temptat'ons. The exercise of 
it requires discretion. What faculty does not? 
It requires careful instruction. Where do we 
not need instruction? It is liable to great mis- 
chief. All things have a power of mischief 
in the proportion in which they have a power 
of benefit. It is, in point of fact, much more 
often employed wrongly than rightly. There 
is all the more need, therefore, of teaching 
men how to employ it rightly. Persons say, 
“ There is no oeeasion to preach about moral 
indignation: men are easy enough to get an- 
gry.’ Yes, but they are not easy enough to 
get angry right. It is getting angry right that 
requires to be preached about. Everybody 
ean fire, but it is not everybody that can aim. 


| It is respect to when, how, and with what lim- 


itations and discriminations, that preaching is 
required. It is not enough to stand and say, 
* You must abhor evil.””? What is evil ? What 
are the rules by which we are to measure ab- 









(Jour, 
horrence of it? It is not enough, on the other 
hand, to say, “ Anger is apt to be cruel and 
painful, and wicked, and the spirit of the Gos. 
pel is a spirit of peace.” Itisalie. No big. 
ger lie ever was formed, or ever crawled ont 
of infernal spawn, than that the Gospel js 
peace. It is to be peace when the devil jg 
chained, and the wicked world is regenerated, 
but not until then. Christ says perpetually, 

“[T came not to send peace, but the sword,” 

and when men say, ‘There is no need of 
preaching: about indignation,’ I reply that 

there is great need of it. Men are indignant 
toward things that they ought to approve, and 
they admire things that they ought to hate, 

Therefore there is need of preaching about 
hating, and right hating. 

Because men are not instructed, they run 
into excess in hating. They employ hatred as 
the chief implement of their life. They be- 
come quick to see evil. They become severe 
in blaming evil. They grow bitter and censo- 
rious. They have read that it is a duty to hate 
| evil, and that is their capital. The duty of 
| having sympathy and pity for men, even while 
sinning, they ignore and forget. They forget 
the man in blaming his acts. They regard the 
man’s actions and himself as one and the same 
thing, and hate both. Men that use indigna- 
tion in indiscriminate and excessive ways, and 
plead the Scripture for it, show that there is 
need of some instruction on this subject. 

On the other extreme, owing to a lack of in- 
straction, are men of unregulated benevolence. 
They seem to believe that, according to the di- 
vine idea, benevolence means making people 
feel good, that that which makes people feel 
good must be good, and that that whieh makes 
them feel bad must be a violation of benevo 
lence. The disposition to produce pleasura 
ble sensations is supposed to be an indication 
of benevolence. If that is so, then God is ma- 
lign ; for God does not give us enjoyment, ex- 
cept as the final result of discipline. It is by 
chastisements that he shows us how much he 
loves us. It is by pain and penalty that na- 
ture teaches us; and the final result is joy. 
Joy is that to which we come through a disci- 
plinary process of suffering. 

Those persons who are weak by reason of 
excessive benevolence, teach that love is the 
only, because it is the chief, instrument of pro- 
cedure in human life ; and that hating, in every 
combination, and under all circumstances, is 
evil, and tends toward evil. 

Every sound and Christian man should be 
trained to draw a positive line of demarkation 
between right and wrong, good and evil; and 
to have no terms with evil. On the one side, 
he should have strong and constant enmity to 
evil; and on the other, he should teach him- 
self to have a sympathy with the good which 
shall unmistakably draw him toward it. 

This is necessary to the health of a man’s 
own mind. It is to moral sense what accuracy 
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is to the eye, the ear, or the hand. We learn 
to distinguish between good and bad for the 
body. No reasoning process is required to lead 
aman to avoid stepping on fire, in the mud, 
into the water, or off from a precipice. Great 
elements stand connected with a man’s pros- 
perity of body. Almost without any effort of 
mind. the body, by automatic power, rescues 
us from evil, and draws us toward the good. 
It is not a reasoning process that, in a hot day, 
inclines a man to seek the shady side of the 
street. It is not an argument that makes a 
thirsty man tend toward the sound of falling 
water. It is in obedience to a sort of instinct 
that the body tends to avoid evil and go toward 
the good. And there ought to be the same 
thing in the mind, to lead a man to go toward 
the right and avoid the wrong, almost without 
thought. 

The habit of putting in contrast right and 
wrong, and setting between them the utmost 
mutual repugnance. is always for the benefit 
of good morals. The great power of wicked- 
ness is in these subtle invisible approaches 
which it is able to make toward the truth. At 
Yorktown our cannon did not do as much mis- 
chief as Berdan’s sharpshooters, that crept 
along, and hid themselves within reach of the 
enemy’s artillery, and picked off the men as 
fast as they came in sight to work the guns. 
The power of vice is in creeping toward the 
intrenchments of virtue, and lying low, and 
taking its victims unawares. There ought to 
be a distinct line between good and evil, and 
men ought to stand between them, and refuse 
to allow them to come together and intermin- 
gle so that the approaches on one side shall be 
lost with undistinguishable blendings in the 
other. There ought to be between them such 


a line as that which separates New Brunswick 


and the United States. On the other side is 
monarchy, and on this side, not a thousandth 
part of an inch from the other, is republican- 
ism. The ideas of the people on the two sides 
are as diverse as they can possibly be. They 
never mingle. The partition between them is 
abrupt and perpendicular, they are immiscible. 
On the one side of that invisible line is crown, 
and on the other are a free people. And there 
ought to be just such a line between truth and 
lie, virtue and vice, good and bad. On one 
side ought to be bad, and on the other good ; 
and the mind should hate and avoid the bad, 
and love, and yearn for, and embrace the good. 

The disposition to hate evil is one of the 
benefits of the old positive catechetical instruc: 
tions. A man that follows his impulses gains 
in some respects ; but if those impulses are 
not directed and regulated by definite doctrinal 
and ethical views, and by definite conventional 
usages, then spontaneity tends to vagueness, 
and to a condition in which all qualities min- 
gle and form a mixture the individual ele- 
ments of which are all lost. 

Any doctrine of gentleness, of love, or of 
benevolence ; or, in other words, any view of 
the genius of Christianity that takes from it 
the power of loathing, of hating, of resisting, 
of fighting evil, destroys Christianity, and will 
produce effeminate Christians, and breed spir- 
itual vices, which always swarm with weak- 
ness. There is a tone, an energy, a breadth, 
& power, that comes in the mind from the ex- 
ercise, under moral control, and toward moral 
ends, of our lower feelings, that is wholesome. 
Strength tends to be wholesome in all moods 
and tenses. Strength is a presumption of 
wholesomeness, and weakness is a presump- 
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tion of unhealth. Everything that gives the 
mind power to think, and to think with power ; 
to feel, and to feel with power; to like and to 
hate, and to have no ambiguity between liking 
and hating; everything that gives the mind 
power to lift itself up with strong emotions, 
one way or the other, must, in the great circle, 
be wholesome and beneficial. And, on the 
other hand, everything that tends to tranquil- 
ize the mind and soften it down, and make it 
like the ambient clouds of summer, may, as a 
contrast to men’s ravings, appear very lovely ; 
but the tendency of the working of the prin- 
ciple of quietism, or unhatingism, is toward 
demoralization of manhood. If there were to 
be a hundred years in which the absolute 
peace doctrine should prevail, or in which the 
absolute war doctrine should prevail through- 
out the world, both of them being extremes, 
and full of mischief, I think the race would be 
in a better condition for civilization under the 
indiscriminate use of the war doctrine, than 
under the indiscriminate use of the peace 
doctrine. Ido not believe in the peace doc- 
trine. From the bottom of the brain to the 
top, God protests against it. From the begin- 
ning of the world to this day, God protests 
against it. From the beginning of the Bible 
to the end, God, saying, “Il am the Lord God 
of battles,” protests against it. The symbol- 
isms of nature, and the indications of Provi- 
dence, are all against it. 
[to BE CONTINUED.] 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 6. 


Dr. Cuarites CALDWELL was remarkably 
well developed physiologically, being unusually 
large, strong, and healthy. All the tempera- 
ments were amply developed and all the vital 
forces in a good condition, indicating great 
strength of feeling and uncommon activity 
and intensity of thought. 

His brain was heavy at the base, which in- 
dicates that all the animal forces were uncom- 
monly strong and active. He was well quali- 
fied to enjoy life, protect himself, and main- 
tain his position. He had also an unusual 
amount of energy and force, which enabled 
him to act with great spirit, and to throw 
more life and animation into all that he said 
and did, than one in thousands. His head 
was particularly large in the frontal lobe, in- 
dicating an unusual amount of talent and 
general range of intellectual action. 

But the higher intellectual faculties pre- 
dominated, giving him the great power to 
think, reason, investigate, analyze, and philo- 
sophize. The perceptives, however, were not 
particularly defective, especially those which 
led to the examination of objects and the ac- 
quiring of general knowledge from observation. 

Comparison was largely developed, and gave 
him great power of criticism and analysis, 
and enabled him to make very nice distinctions 
in the presentation of a subject. 

He had a fair share of respect and regard 
for whatever he called superior, great, or 
sacred, but his feeling of worship was modified 
by his superior development of the intellect. 





One of the most remarkable developments 
ef his mind was Firmness. His head towered 
up in the region of that faculty, and he had 
an unusual strength of will, power of determ- 
ination, and stability of purpose. The crown 
of his head was also very largely developed, 
which indicated very great ambition, inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, pride of character, 
and a desire to be favorably known to others. 

Mirthfulness was rather prominent, which, 
combined with Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, and also with his uncommon vim 
and energy of mind, led him to be quite sarcas- 
tic as a writer, and cutting in his jokes. 

His very great strength of body, unusual 
independence, and most powerful will, joined 
with prominent Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, in the absence of Cautiousness, gave 
him a peculiar tone of mind, and he had no 
fear or regard for consequences, but spoke 
and acted with perfect freedom; and, conse- 
quently, when excited, expressed himself posi- 
tively and without any qualification. 

Our portrait of Dr. Caldwell was drawn 
from a bust of him taken many years ago, 
and though phrenologically correct, is not a 
very creditable specimen of the arts of draw- 
ing and engraving. 

Professor Caldwell died at Louisville, Ky., 
on the evening of July 9th, 1853, at the age 
of nearly ninety years. 

As a physician, as a teacher, as a man of 
science, and as a writer, Dr. Caldwell was 
alike distinguished. He was a noble specimen 
of the American scholar and gentleman, and 
an honor to his country and his age. In him 
the medical profession lost one of its most 
learned, liberal, and distinguished members, 
general science a devoted disciple, and Phren- 
ology a firm, zealous, and consistent advocate 
and defender. He was a native of Carbarrus, 
County North Carolina, of humble parentage, 
and had to rely mainly on his own application 
and exertions for advancement in life. 

After having studied with one of the most 
eminent practitioners in his own section of the 
country he repaired to Philadelphia, where he 
became the private pupil of Dr. Rush, and 
after graduating in the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he repaired to 
Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself for 
his successful application to study. After 
traveling on the Continent, and visiting the 
most eminent schools of learning, he returned 
to the United States and settled in Philadel- 
phia. He was cotemporary with the late 
Dr. Chapman, between whom and himself the 
most intimate friendship existed. He devoted 
himself to practice and to medical litera- 
ture, and soon became widely known as a 
rising man in his profession. 

Among the writers and investigators of that 
period, Dr. Caldwell was the greatest. He 
towered above his cotemporaries, as a tall 
monument springs from the plain. 
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PROF. 


CALDWELL. 


In addition to Dr. Caldwell’s luminous and 
voluminous labors upon all the important 
questions of medical science, all subjects of 
public interest felt the benefit of his intellect. 
His papers on Quarantines, Malaria, and 
Temperaments are among the best in the 
English language on those topics. His treatise 
on Physical Education, on the Unity of the 
Human Race, and on Phrenology have rarely 
been equaled. Everything he touched he 
adorned 

The life of Caldwell was mainly devoted 
to medical science ; yet his writings, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to at least ten or twelve 
thousand pages, are upon a great variety of 
themes. Medicine, Jurisprudence, Phrenolo- 
gy, History, Biography, Education, Hygiene, 
Mesmerism, Poetry, Fiction, Languages, Mor- 
als, Philosophy, the Physical Sciences, and 
Ancient Classics have all attracted his pen. 
About forty of his volumes are from one to 
three or four hundred pages in size, and a 
hundred and fifty or seventy are essays of a 
less voluminous character. 

The enterprises to which Dr. Caldwell de- 
voted the prime of his life, after his departure 
from Philadelphia, the theater of his first liter- 
ary labors, were the establishment and main- 
tenance of a medical school in Lexington, Ky., 
and its transfer and re-establishment at Louis- 
ville. Although not the founder of the Tran- 
sylvania Medical School at Lexington, he was 
its most eloquent and efficient supporter in its 
first successful organization, and largely con- 
tributed to making it the leading school of the 
West—the only one at that time ever able to 
compete, in point of numbers, with the insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Caldwell’s controversial writings in 
behalf of Phrenology, which were so import- 
ant in its early history, were characterized 
not only by learning and logic, but by the 
boldness and vigor with which they upheld 





he system and castigated its opponents. As 
a cultivator and propagator of Phrenology, his 
name justly stands near to those of the ori- 
ginal founders. Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
and Caldwell, are names which will long be 
remembered in conjunction. 
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This cut rep- 
resents a cast 
of the head of 
OsceoLa, for a 
long time very 
distinguished as 
a chief of the 
+ Seminole Indi- 
S ans. His tem- 
~ perament was a 
\ combination of 
Ny NS fhe motive,men- 
S tal, and vital, 
~ and his consti- 
tution was de- 
cidedly favora- 
ble to physical exercise as well as men- 
tal manifestation. His brain was above the 
average size and of excellent quality; it was 
very strongly developed in the domestic, moral, 
and intellectual faculties—which had a lead- 
ing influence in the formation of his charac- 
ter. His phrenological organization was most 
desirable, and one that the phrenologist can 
but speak of in the most favorable terms. 

He had naturally the love, affection, and 
tenderness of feeling of a woman; as a parent, 
he was most devotedly fond of his children, 
in fact, this must have constituted one of the 
most marked features of his character, because 
of the enormous size of Philoprogenitiveness, 
as may be seen by reference to the cut. He 
was also very affectionate and domestic, was 
a sincere, devoted friend, and extravagantly 
fond of his family and country, because of his 
very large Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness ; 
would sooner sacrifice his life than his friends 
and family. Combativeness being large and 
Destructiveness only average, he was bold and 
courageous, but not cruel and revengeful ; 
neither would he take life unless in self-de- 
fense or in defending his family and country ; 
he was selfish only in the matter of liberty 
and the expression of his opinion; was natur- 
ally candid, generous, and open-hearted, and 
considered others the same; was prompt in 
action and always resolute ; very independent, 
would not stoop to compromise; was well 
adapted to take the lead, and exert a com- 
manding influence over others; was more 
proud than vain; would prefer to enjoy liber- 
ty around his fireside rather than the honors 
of the battle-field. 

His moral organs were strongly developed, 
except Conscientiousness, which was only 
moderate; he was humane, benevolent, ele- 
vated in his feelings, and religiously in- 
clined; would never take advantage of the 
weak and dependent, nor injure even his ene- 
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| tieal talent, for his tendency to defend and 
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mies. His intellectual faculties were welj 
developed, having, for an Indian, much more 








WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


than a common share of abilities. His talents 
were both practical and theoretical ; his pow- 
ers of discrimination, comparison, and associa- 
tion were of a high order, as well as his 
practical judgment and business talents. He 
was a great observer, had a strong memory, 
and must have been a first-rate marksman. 
He differed from most Indians in having more 
intellect, moral feeling, elevation of mind, do- 
mestic affection, love of children, and less of 
the selfish and animal propensities. 

The bust of Witt1am Leccert represents 
a most remarkable man. Twenty or more 
years ago he was the editor of the New York 
Evening Post. He was remarkable for his 
positiveness of character, for the strength and 
boldness of his writings, for the shrewdness 
and earnestness of his criticism, for his prac- 












maintain his position, for pride, perseverance, 
and unquailing moral and physical courage. 
His mind was too active for the strength of 
his body and he died early ; but he struck 
heavy blows and aimed them directly at the 
object which he sought to affect. Honest in 
his purposes, bold in the assertion of his opin- 
ions, not very prudent in action or statement, 
not very respectful toward superiors, inclined 
to be imperious and dogmatical, he had many 
enemies, but his friends were strong. We 
have had in this country few writers who 
possessed the vigor along with the open- 
hearted directness, singleness of purpose, and 
persistency of effort like William Leggett. 
The bust of Winu1am Cunxten Bryant, the 
author of Thanatopsia and editor of the New 
York Evening Post, has occupied a place on 
the shelves of our cabinet for more than twen- 
ty years. The engraving which we present 
was made about the time the bust was taken. 
At the present time he wears a full beard, the 
top of his venerable head is bald, and his hair 
is whitened by the frost that never melts. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

The head of Mr. Bryant is rather large and 
peculiarly shaped, being high, long, and nar- 
row, indicating that he has strong, social, 
moral, and intellectual faculties, with but 
average selfish propensities. His mental 
temperament is highly developed, with a full 
degree of the motive and an average amount 
of the vital. Consequently he has a very 
active, intense, susceptible mind—a strong, 
enduring, healthy constitution, and just vital 
power enough to carry his plans into execution. 

His Amativeness, Adhesiveness, and Inhabi- 
tiveness are large, and Philoprogenitiveness 
very large. All are active, and have their 
individual and combined influence in perfect- 
ing his social enjoyments. Their influence is 
frequently seen in his poetry. He has energy 
without cruelty, prudence without cunning or 
avarice, independence and ambition without 
arrogance or vanity, and a very high degree of 
will, perseverance, and determination. 

His moral organs, as a class, are large, as 
seen by the elevation of the head in the cut. 
They give elevation to his feelings, and refine- 
ment to his thoughts. 

His head is not broad in the region of 
Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, and Mirthful- 
ness, but unusually high, and the fibers are 
very long, rather than short and broad, as in 
the case of Byron, Burns, Moore, Shelley, and 
Chaucer, and the imagery of his poetry is very 
different from that of either. As a poet, he 
may be less ingenious in the construction of 
sentences and in rhythm—less extravagant 
and profuse in expression—but more exalted 
and full of meaning. His Ideality is mani- 
fested more naturally with the moral and. in- 
tellectual faculties than with Mirthfulness, 
Constructiveness, and Destructiveness. 

Sublimity is large. He is very fond of con- 
templating the grand, sublime, extended, eter- 
nal, and magnificent, particularly in nature, 
and in wild and romantic scenery, and is very 
fond of traveling. 





His intellectual faculties are very 
marked in development; and some 
of them are among the most promi- 
nent traits of his character. Even- 
tuality is full. Individuality, Cal- 
culation, Causality, and Locality 
are large; while Form, Size, Order, 
Comparison, and Intuitiveness, or 
Human Nature, are very large. 
Memory of events, particularly in 
his department of business, is good. 
He naturally excels in figures and 
mathematics; has a good knowledge 
of places and the geography of the 
country, and describes accurately 
the various places which he has 
visited. He is quick to see the cause 
and origin of things, and readily 
comprehends their principles; yet 
his most prominent intellectual 
qualities are of a literary character. 

He has an intuitive and correct perception 
of form, outline, proportion, arrangement, 
and combination, and ability in the use of 
language, both as to copiousness and choice 
of words. These faculties, joined with his 
very large Comparison, give him superior 
descriptive talents, ability to classify, com- 
pare, and criticise. He is also very quick 
and correct in his perception of the motives 
of persons, the condition of things, and the 
results of action. His perceptive faculties, 
joined with Comparison and Human Nature, 
give him the rare quality of common sense. 
He learns much from experience and observa- 
tion, which enables him to keep pace with the 
spirit of the times, and aid in promoting the 
real wants of the community. Form, Size, 
Comparison, and Language combined, would 
make him correct in orthography, and in learn- 
ing, understanding, and applying language. 
He is not given to theorizing, or specula- 
tions on visionary subjects, but prefers the 
real and available. He is more given to per- 
fecting than originating; is less showy and 
plausible in theory, but more correct in his 
inferences and conclusions. He is less ori- 
ginal, sparkling, and showing in wit and con- 
versation, but more truthful, condensed, and 
correct, both as to manner, matter, and lan- 
guage, than most men. 

On the whole we think this a remarkable 
head. His peculiar poetry, character, talents, 
and disposition all coincide with the shape 
and developments of his brain, which indicate 
a predominance of affection, sentiment, refine- 
ment, and intelligence. He is true to nature, 


and one of her most sincere devotees. 

Mr. Bryant has for many years occupied a 
prominent place as principal editor of a lead- 
ing daily paper which is specially distinguish- 
ed for its literary ability and influence. Au- 
thors and publishers seem to think if they can 
secure for a book the favorable criticism of 
the Evening Post, its introduction to the pub- 
lic is good and its sale promoted. 
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LE GRAND B. CUSHMAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a very sensitive and susceptible 
organization. Your nervous system is greatly 
predominant ; you have hardly enough vitality 
to give it proper support. Hence, you live on 
your nerves, on excitement, and are liable to 
wear yourself out too rapidly. You have a 
good pair of lungs; this is a valuable fact in 
your case, for it gives. you the power to recu- 
perate. Your brain is rather too large for your 
body, especially when the exceeding activity 
of your temperament is taken into account. 

Your head is too narrow for the height. 
You have too little selfishnesss, too much phil- 
anthropy, for a well-balanced nature. Your 
benevolence is uncommonly large. You 
should look more sharply after your own in- 
terests. You have also strong friendship. 
Hence, your sympathy becomes interested in 
others, and then your affections twine around 
them, and you feel that it is your duty and 
privilege to carry other people, to bear up 
their sorrows, to assuage their grief, to pay 
their bills, and to do for them what they can 
not do for themselves. It is your nature, 
therefore, to make yourself a servant of the 
helpless. 

You have uncommonly strong Firmness ; 
we seldom find a man with so much sympathy 
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who has Firmness strong. It is natural for 
you to govern others, to do and manage for 
the benefit of others. You love justice, have 
a strong desire to do right as well as to do 
good. 

You are very persevering in anything which 
interests you, and you find it difficult to yield 
or to retreat from a position you desire to hold. 

You are quite energetic and thorough. You 
have enough Combativeness to meet and mas- 
ter difficulty, and Destructiveness enough to 
impart the element of executiveness; and 
these, with Firmness, give you great perse- 
verance. You need more Acquisitiveness to 
get hold of money, and more Secretiveness to 
hold on to it, and to keep yourself in reserve 
and not to throw yourself open for the service 
of everybody or for the inspection of all. 

You have ardent attachment; wherever 
you become interested, you throw your whole 
soul into everything that pertains to the af- 
fections. 

You cling to life most tenaciously ; the idea 
of annihilation would be to you very appalling, 
and you regard death not as an everlasting 
sleep, but as a means of increased activity and 
knowledge. 

Thére are very few persons whose Lan- 
guage is so ample as yours; you would make 
an excellent linguist and a first-rate teacher 


of languages. Your ability is literary, de- 


cidedly. You are very fond of art, music, and 
literature. You have an excellent memory of | 


words, of facts, of things, and of emotions. 
You can reproduce an emotion that is ten 
years old, and, likewise, it becomes the more 
intense rather than weaker, by the long keep- 
ing. You have a fertile imagination, and, not 
content with the material and plodding inter- 
ests of secular life, you desire to take wing 


and live in a more sublimated sphere. You 
appreciate everything that pertains to the spir- 
itual, the ethereal, the super-sensuous. You 


You are able to 
throw more of your own life into your words, 


enjoy poetry and the drama, 


more of your emotions into your expressions, 
more of action into your utterances than nine- 
ty-nine in a hundred, whose lives are devo'ed to 
the stage. You have a profound veneration 
for everything that is pure and good and great. 
Your admire greatness per se, but the more if 
it be gdod and pure. You are naturally a 
hero worshiper, but your heroes must have 
something besides mere brute force. Hence, 
you worship a God of wisdom and goodness 
You should 


try to live as near the earth as you can; your 


rather than a God of strength. 


imagination and your sensitive sympathies tend 
to lift you up above the world, so far as your- 
self is concerned, and the strongest anchorage 
to earth you have, is God’s poor who are scat- 
tered through it. If there was nobody in the 
world to suffer, you would be like a balloon 
with the lashings cut, floating in mid-heaven. 
In other words, you would live in the sphere 











of the sentiments and the imagination rather 
than in the sphere of the sensuous gratifica- 
tions. You are cautious; still you hardly 
ever spare yourself; you are watching after 
other people’s interests, shielding them from 
harm, and liable constantly to overwork when 
you have anything in hand to accomplish, 
whether you expect to get pay for it or not. 
You work from the spirit of energy, enterprise, 
and enthusiasm which is within you, not for 
the pay ; on the same principle that a spirited 
horse 
“ Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride,” 


without regard to compensation. You 
should live as free from external excite- 
ment as possible, and guard against coming in 
contact with irritable, selfish, groveling peo- 
ple, and refrain from all stimulants, even cof- 
fee. What you need is nourishment, not 
stimulation. You should sleep, when you 
can, ten hours in the twenty-four; you incline 
to sleep too little, and no man needs more 
sleep than you. Yours is a singular organi- 
zation; we rarely meet with one such as 
yours; and when we do, we think the world 
is more benefited by such a life than the indi- 
vidual himself, for it is your ‘‘ meat and drink” 
to “spend and be spent’ for other people, and, 
indeed, you seem to serve yourself best when 
you are serving others. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY B. M. LAWRENCE. 

Mr. Cushman’s versatile vocal powers, com- 
bined with efforts to elevate his profession, 
have placed him almost beyond competition as 
a truth-telling humorist, vocalist, personator, 
lecturer, and mirth-making mimic. Space will 
not permit the writer to record many of the 
real facts, which are stranger than fiction, in 
the eventful life of the diminutive-bodied, 
long-bearded, Protean-tongued, serio-comical- 
faced Cushman, whose inherent inclination 
and wonderful ability to represent character 
and appear in disguise are at times quite per- 
plexing, if not even provoking, to his friends. 
A distinguished portrait-painter of St. Louis. 
after more than a dozen different sittings, ac- 
knowledges his inability to produce a picture, 
declaring “‘he appeared like a different man 
every day he came.” 

At one time he applied to his own grand- 
mother as a common beggar, and his sad story 
and apparently destitute condition induced the 
good old lady to give him a suit of clothes and 
five dollars inmoney. While in the same dis- 
guise, he was spurned from the door of a very 
wealthy and aristocratic aunt, whose real 
Christianity he had often felt inclined to 
question. 

The annexed wood-cut gives quite a correct 
idea of his features in repose, though it would 
be difficult to conceive a greater change in the 
human face than when its subject is excited by 
one of his eccentric delineations or animated 
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conversations particularly if connected with his 
favorite themes—it then becomes exceedingly 
earnest and animated. 

Mr. Cushman possesses a most remarkable 
organization, both mentally and physically, 
not one person in ten thousand having such 
peculiar developments. The nervous system is 
excessively predominant, giving the most ip. 
tense sensibility, and he has fair vitality, which 
imparts great warmth and animation. He is, 
therefore, as restless and uneasy as the wind, 
and must be continually employed in order to 
be happy. The dignity of Mental and Manual 
Labor is one of his favorite subjects, and is 
proclaimed with thrilling power and eloquence, 
Being raised in the lap of wealth and luxury, 
his early youth was passed without proper 
physical training. His excess of mentality 
soon overcame his physical nature, leaving 
him for some years a victim of nervous disease. 
On partially recovering, he found it impossible 
to cut his beard without causing his eyes to 
become inflamed and his nerves to tremble. 
By the advice of physicians and physiologists, 
he has allowed his beard to remain without 
cutting. It is now about eight years old, and 
nearly three feet in length; of a dark mahog- 
any color, of fine, glossy, silken appearance. 

Possessing a fine and highly cultivated 
voice, and a peculiar hereditary passion for 
public life, his professional success has by far 
surpassed even his own anticipations. 

Aside from his vocal ability, perhaps Mr. 
Cushman’s greatest peculiarity is his excessive 
generosity. He gives nearly the entire pro- 
ceeds of his entertainments to those on whom 
fortune has frowned. When quite a small 
boy, he ran off from home (Troy, New York) 
to the city of Albany, and for a number of 
days sold books and papers, till he realized 
the sum of ten dollars, which amount his fa- 
ther had refused to furnish him to relieve the 
wants of a poor widow. The writer’s first 
acquaintance with him was in the fall of 54; 
he was then lecturing through the State of 
Indiana on the Dignity of Labor, and also 
amusing the people with his humorous con- 


| certs, by which means alone he accumulated 





several hundred dollars for the benefit of Mr. 
A. W. and his family, who had met with a 
reverse of fortune. 

The following note, from the Hon. S. C. 
Pomeroy, indicates one of the many benevo- 
lent enterprises which Mr. Cushman has aided 
with his vocal powers: 


Orrice or Kansas Rewrer Cana 
Arcutson, K. T., J.nuwary 15th, 1862, 

B. M. Lawnence, Esq.— Dear Sir : The noble disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Cushman in appropriating the entire pro- 
ceeds of his Concert Soirees for six months for the relief of 
the destitute in Kansas, is worthy of all praiee. Hundreds 
of families, utterly unable to provide for themselves—in 
an incredible state of destitution—have been made com- 


fortable, happy, and thankful through the contributions 


which he has already forwarded. 
Yours, sincerely and cordially, 
8. OC. POMEROY, Chairman and Cor. Secretary. 


His social habits are most agreeable. No 
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one can remain in his society without feeling 
his warm impulsiveness. It is often remarked 
by those who have witnessed the wonderful 
powers of Charlotte Cushman, while represent- 
ing “ Romeo,” what a mistake of Nature that 
she was not a man; while, on the other hand, 
those who see Mr. Cushman as Flora McFlim- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


hosts of friends, both Northern and Southern. 
Indeed, his patriotic, social, and home songs 
are enough to bind all hearts together with a 
tie no earthly power can sunder. 

Cushman’s mirthfulness, which is utterly 
irresistible to everybody exeept himself, and 


| sometimes even runs away with him, is made 


sey, the Jealous Wife, or Widow Bedott, are | 
often unable to decide of which he has the | 


best conception, male or female character. 
His imitation is wonderful, and hence he is 


up chiefly of mimicry, of which he is a perfect 
master. With rare power of imitation, he is 
able to set forth a scene or carry on a ‘* mon- 


| opolylogue,” piling up the fun to as greata 


enabled almost to convulse his audience with | 


laughter by personating, in voice and manner, 


both old and young men and women, fops and | 


flirts, Yankee and French, Irish or Dutch. 

One great peculiarity of Mr. Cushman is 
the extraordinary strength of his memory, 
especially for the more classic productions of 
poets. The character of the Prince of Como 
he was enabled to personate without ever hav- 
ing studied the play, or seeing it performed 
but a few times. 

The first histrionie representation his relig- 


height as nerve and muscle can endure. Speak- 
ing with a great variety of different voices, 
each feature of his countenance and each limb 
and muscle of his body conform to the part 
he is enacting, so that you could not but laugh, 


even if it were yourself he was holding up to 


ious mother ever witnessed was the “ Lady of | 


Lyons,” and it is presumed by persons who 
are proficient in the natural laws of parentage, 
that this fact fully accounts for that uncon- 
trollable inclination to personate the leading 
character of the play, Claude Melnotte, 
which induced him, at the age of about six- 


teen years, to appear as a novice on the stage | 


of a Boston theater, and render this exceed- 


ingly difficult character in such a masterly 


manner, that on the following day the man- 
ager, in order to satify an incredulous public, 
came with a magistrate and took his testimony 
that he never before appeared as an actor. 
One night behind the scenes broke all the 
charms of the stage, and perfectly cooled his 
passion for public life in that capacity. 
During the unfortunate difficulties in Kan- 


sas, some years since, the writer, in company | 
with Mr. Cushman, visited that section and | 


gave the first concert ever given in nearly 
every town in thatterritory. At St. Louis he 
procured a most remarkably wide-rimmed hat, 
and large turn-over collars, then with hair d@ 
la Absalom, and beard like Aaron of old, hang- 
ing down to the skirts of his garments, the 


excitement he created among the natives | 


exceeds all power of description. While trav- 
eling among the Indians, their peculiar man- 
ifestations were sufficiently amusing to repay 
all the ridicule a legion of fashion’s worship- 
ers could ever bestow. Among the squat- 


ters the effect was a little less striking. Some- | 


times he assumed the character of a Friend 
Quaker ; at times he was regarded as a drunk- 
ard preacher, while many at first sight sup- 
posed him to be a Southern planter or a 
Texas ranger. Fun being the only weapon 
he ever used, soon caused him to become a 
favorite with the boys in camp, on both sides 
of the question—taking no active part with 
either party. His songs and stories made him 





ridicule, for— 
“Tis his skill 
To strike the vice and spare the person still.” 


We have seen some laughing in our time; | 


but decidedly the most extravagant, sponta- 


neous and eecstatical bursts that we have ever | 
witnessed have been at some of ‘* Cushman’s | 
Soirees,”’ while hearing the “ Comic Illinois | 


Debate,” “‘ Coming Out Song,” ‘“ The Fop,” 
“Old Maid,” ‘* Widow Bedott,”’ 
py,” ete. We hold that a good, comfortable, 


heart-burst of cheerfulness is wholesome for | 


‘A merry heart doeth good 
? saith Solomon. And Dry- 


soul and body. 
like a medicine,’ 


den remarks, “‘ After all, it is a good thing to | 
laugh at any rate, and if a straw can tickle a | 


man, it is an instrument of happiness. 
But the mirthfulness of Mr. Cushman is by 


no means his only commendation ; for, although | 


pleased with his success in affording amuse- 
ment and entertaining his hearers, yet he is 
ever mindful of his motto, “Truth with 


Mirth,” and is always careful to make his | 


fun subservient to his purpose, and never in- 
troduces his ‘“drolleries’’ without their hav- 
ing a tendency to some practical result. 


Mr. Cushman also sustains a most enviable | 
| reputation as a lecturer on Education, The 


Formation of Character, Mental and Moral 
Culture, Duties and Destinies of Youth, True 


and False Nobility, Temperance, The Dignity | 


of Mental and Physical Labor, Morality of 
Proper Amusements, etc., etc. The many tes- 
timonials he has secured from eminent minis- 


ters and others, pertaining to these lectures, 


is to him a source of great pleasure. 

During the brief period of his public career, 
the press has given him its most cordial appro- 
bation. The clergy and all professions unite 
in their hearty approval, while critics award 
to him a high order and great versatility of 
talents. The following, from Rev. John P. 
Donelan, speaks for itself: 


Rooxrorp, I1u., Dec. 15, 1860, 


Le Granp B. Ovsuman, Esq.—Dear Sir: Allow me 
to express thus fully my high appreciation of the style, 
character, and influence of your imitable soirees. I have 
heard you often, and each time with increased interest. 
Kind Providence has blessed you with peculiar—even 
wonderfal—versatility of talent, and I am happy to believe 
you are putting to good use the precious talents intrusted 
to you. With you, I too say, 





“Tm so Hap- | 





“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
And I may add— 


“ Mirth with truth, when well combined, 
Improves and elevates the mind.” 


In your case it is so. I have watched carefully, and 
rhaps a little too closely, to detect the slightest censura- 
le feature in your evening entertainment, but in vain! 
Thank God, there is a higher, holier, and more ennobling 
entertainment in our midst, where youth and age, profess- 
ors of religion and lovers of morality, serious and gay, 
may all gather to learn, to laugh, or weep, as each feels 
inclined, and all may feel that if *tis good to have a 


“ Hearty laugh to shake the cobwebs from your brain,” 


*tis also good to’ listen to the voice of sympathy and of 
sentiment. 

I most strongly recommend you and your entertainments 
to all who can appreciate mirth and truth, talent and a 
noble soul. In your success I sha/l always take a most 
lively interest, and I beg = consider me always, 

Yours most truly, 


Joun P. Donegan, St. James’ Church. 


———<2 24+ 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Lonpow,,. Jfay, 1862. 

We shall ever remember the Ist of May, 
1862, as the day of the grand opening of the 
International Exhibition. It was a most mag- 
nificent array of dignitaries with their insignia 
of office, and of representatives from every 
clime. The sun did not forget to shine, and 
everybody seemed to be in their best humor, 
as well as in their best dress. Wigs of divers 
colors, robes and bonnets of every hue, coats 
in every style of cutting, and physiognomies 
of every type, made the moving mass a very 
grotesque, interesting, and remarkable pageant- 
ry. Professors from the universities, attired 
ex-oflicio ; Lord Mayors ; the Lord Chancellor, 
with a long train borne by another lord in 
waiting; the Doctor of Music in a flowing white 
silk robe; Royal Commissioners. The Crown 
Prince of Prussia and Prince Oscar of Sweden 
gave us a sprinkling of royalty. We were 
fortunate to obtain seats nrar the throne, which 
was canopied with rich Uireecht velvet, and 
beneath which the Earl of Granville read his 
opening address, to which the Duke of Cam- 
bridge returned a suitable reply. Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Derby forgot their political 
differences, and were side by side on the 
throne. The church high and low, the Bishop 
of London and the strictest dissenter, were be- 
neath one great dome. Never was the noble 
Prinee Consort missed more than on this occa- 
sion. I could almost fancy his marble bust, 
with its speaking countenance, instinct with 
life. Surely when the grand orchestra of 2.000 
voices sang the national anthem, ‘“‘God Save 


| our Queen,” every heart beat responsively 


to the sentiment, and could say Amen to the 
touching words of Tennyson: 


“ O silent father of our kings to be, 
Mourned in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee.” 


The music of Meyerbeer and others was of 
the highest order. 

After the Duke of Cambridge -announced 
that the exhibition was opened, and the Bishop 
of London offered up a prayer, the procession 
mingled with the people to obtain a passing 
glance at the vast building and its contents. 
Though there seemed to be as much stowed 
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away in the unpacked boxes, as was exhibited 
yet every nation was represented. The only 
wonder is how one small globe like our earth 
can produce such a variety of everything that 
is useful and ornamental as can be seen in one 
building. If you wander into the Roman 
court, you are unconsciously traveling through 
sunny Italy. 
cathedral of Milan, and so natural is it, that 
you almost feel inclined to push open the door 
to gain entrance. The tinted statuary is 
what you have seen in the studio of Gibson at 
Rome, and the mosaics and pearls remind you 
of Florence. 

The Kohinoor diamond, the largest in the 
world, has been set, and sparkles unconscious 
of its beauty. 

France demonstrates anew that in the ornate 
Her 


Gobelins and china, her jewels and draperies, 


and graceful she can surpass all nations. 


are very beautiful. 
England brings all her provinces and colo- 


nies together by their productions. The huge 
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the watering of tears; shadows, even, which 
we would not forget. We will garner the sun- 
shines of those years, and with chastened step 
and reasonable hopes, push on toward the eve- 


| ning whose signal lights will soon be seen 
| swinging where the waters are still and storms 


There is a beautiful model of the | 


Armstrong gum is exhibited, and the piece of | 


iron similar to that which encases the sides of 
the Warrior, through which the ball easily 
piereed. Canada exhibits a great variety of 
wood, and useful manufactures. 

Our own dear America is not very well 
There are a few minerals—I 


have seen a larger collection in many private 


represented. 


museums —a few machines, etc., etc. 
well-known Oswego mazina and corn-starch 
made me feel that I was home again. But 
we hope when the war is over, our country 
will have leisure to do justice to herself in the 
next International Exhibition. 


The | 


The Picture Gallery of itself is worthy of a | 


visit at any time. 


the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the Vatican. 
I can not specify in this general article, but 


will say that Storer’s marble Sybil is admired | 
by all, and when I remind you that he is an | 


American, you will not be surprised that we 


The choicest gems of some | 
of the best masters are here, and remind me of 
| from the storms of winter he builds houses; 


are a little pleased to hear the comments from | 


French and English. In a month the exhibi- 
tion will be fairly opened. 

The building is a type of the English peo- 
ple. It is built of dark brick, and externally 


is not inviting, but when you have crossed the | 
portals you forget the exterior; so with the | 


English, when you once become acquainted 


with their genuine, real character, you forget | 
their coldness and apparent indifference, and | 


are charmed by their kindness and hospitality. 
| where houses and clothing are comparatively 
| unnecessary, the faculty of Constructiveness is 
| not much developed. 


Au revoir. 


L. F. F. 


———_—» o> 


Forty Years once seemed a long and weary 
pilgrimage to tread. 
And yet along the way are broken shrines 
where a thousand hopes have wasted into 
ashes; foot-prints sacred under the drifting 
dust; green mounds whose grass is fresh with 


It now seems but a step. | 


never beat. 
————+ a 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 12. 


MECHANICAL TALENT AND SKILL. 
CoNSTRUCTIVENEsS lays the foundation for 
mechanical taste and skill, and from its exer- 
cise nearly everything 
blesses life proceeds. 


which adorns and 
If we look abroad we 


and mechanical skill has not produced. 
may be called a tool-using animal. 


Physically considered, independently of in- | 


telligence or tools, man is far inferior to some 
of the lower animals. 
the forest naked, and if compared with a bear, 
to all outward seeming, the bear has almost 
every advantage. He has a coat which keeps 
him warm in winter, never becomes unfash- 
ionable, wears out, or requires repairing. His 
teeth are strong for defense and for providing 
himself with game as food. His claws are 
long, strong, and sharp, with which he may 
dig roots, or climb trees, or hold his prey. 
Man has neither claws nor strong teeth, nor 
has he a garment of fur to protect him from 
storms and the cold of winter, but in process 
of time his intellect and constructive talent 
have projected those defenseless fingers of his 
into a thousand productions. He contrives 
weapons of defense and offense which makes 
the bear his prey, and converts his warm robe 
into a coat for the captor; to protect himself 


he works metals into all sorts of tools, and 
uses those tools for every imaginable purpose, 
and in process of time, though the bear has 
remained stationary, man has made great 
progress, and populous cities, commerce, art, 
have sprung from his plastic hand, and all the 
appliances of civilization occupy the place 
where the bear once roamed the master, and 
he retreats to the forests and fastnesses of the 


mountains, and timidly flees at the approach | 


of man, who, at the beginning, seemed so in- 
ferior. 

Without Constructiveness, no man could 
live where winter reigns three or more months 
in the year; and we find in the hot climates, 


Without the use of 
tools man would indeed be helpless. He 
might, like the squirrel, lay up nuts for the 
winter, but how could he construet a shelter 
or clothing with his naked hands? The 


| squirrel has the means with which to dig and 
| burrow or gnaw his passage into a hollow 





jaws. Thus we see that with these excep- 


see hardly anything that the hand of artistical | tions, animals are not tool-using in their na- 


Man | 


Let man stand up in | 


| in safety. 


| devises means to make a pathway for the iron 





[Juty, 
pennneenncninaninineintel wanencnniiig 
tree, but without the agency of tools map 
could accomplish neither of these results, 
One of the most intelligent animals, the 
horse, has been known to starve in midsum- 
mer, being tied to a tree with a common rope, 
He had gnawing ability, for he gnawed the 
bark from the tree to which he was tied, from 
the roots as high as he could reach. He 
might have obtained his freedom in five min. 
utes had he possessed the intelligence to gnaw 
off his rope. The wisest of the lower animals 
use no tools except in one or two instances, 
of apes, which merely use a club to defend 
themselves ; some of them let fall a stone upon 
nuts to crack them when too hard for their 


ture. The bee, the beaver, and bird build in 
a specific way in obedience to fixed instinct, 
but they use no tools, and the order of their 
mechanism is generally low and simple. 
And although the bird builds a nest, the bee 
its cells, and beaver its dam, and thus evince 
the building instinct, man is the only being 
that possesses the manufacturing talent be- 
yond these mere instinctive efforts. He com- 
bines intellect with Constructiveness, and 
thus by invention carries out new plans for 
the production of whatever he desires. The 
printing-press and the art it subserves, the 
power-loom which seems almost possessed of 
intelligence, the steam-engine and the ship, 
and the machinery it impels, and all the arti- 
cles of convenience, utility, and ornament 
which fill the civilized world, grow out of 
this great but often much neglected element of 
our nature. 

Though, as we have said, in physical strue- 
ture man being created without any natural 
weapons of defense, and thus standing up 
among inferior animals is weaker for self- 
protection than many which are much smaller 
than himself, yet by the force of his intellect 
and the power of his constructive talent he 
designs and executes implements with which 
he rules all animals. He curbs the fiery force 
of the horse, entraps and subjugates the half- 
reasoning elephant, conquers the leviathan of 
the deep, brings the proud eagle from his 
soaring height. He subdues the roaring lion, 
he braves the very ocean and rides its waves 
He calls the lightning from the 
heavens and it is obedient to his will. He 


horse, and fills the world with machinery by 
which the most delicate fabrics are elaborated 
with as much skill as if moved by the power 
of reason, evincing, indeed, that he who can 
make and operate them is in skill and wisdom 
created in the image of God. 

If we were to go out of the path of con- 
structive and mechanical skill we must go 
into the wilderness where nature, rude and 
luxuriant, untrimmed and untrained, acknowl- 
edges not the hand of culture; but where 
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civilization reigns, we can hardly see an object 
which mechanical skill has not wholly or in 


part developed. Mechanism now does nearly | 


| all of the work of agriculture as well as of 
manufactures and art. ’ 
So useful a faculty as this, so indispensable 


the human race, should be carefully and per- 
severiugly cultivated. We trust the time will 
come when all persons who are not devoted to 


much training in some mechanical pursuit as 
will enable them to earn a good support. 
tached to every college, instead of the gymna- 
sium, or in addition to it, there might be shops 
in which useful industry could be employed, 


the saw, the plane, and the hammer for the 
benefit of his health, he might learn to make 


wagons, build chairs, cabinet furniture, and a | 
then, if in a | 


hundred other useful things; 
profession, he were to lose his voice, he would 
not necessarily be a pauper. We have not 
the slightest doubt that any well-developed 


boy might obtain as good a book education as | 
is commonly done and, with proper oppor- | 


tunities, some useful trade at the same time. 
We would not make old men of children, nor 
eart-horses of colts; but does not the boy, 
when making his kite or water-wheel, or the 
mud-dam to propel it, feel all the buoyancy 
of childhood as much as when he is idly chas- 
ing his hoop? We have no doubt that the 


boy kept turning the grindstone by the hour 
would become moody, discontented, and un- | 


happy; but let him be constructing something 
as a source of pleasure and profit to himself, 
will he not work with a will, and does he not 
hate to break off from it even to get his din- 
ner? Instead of abating his love for book- 
learning we think such exercise would give 


him a taste for study, besides filling up his | 
odd hours and serving all the necessities of an | 


excellent system of physical education. Be- 
sides, it is mechanical work, and while it calls 
in requisition his muscles quite as much as 


useless play, it awakens his ingenuity at the | 


same time, and his mechanical talent is there- 
by stimulated and instructed. Let mechanical 


operations be made delightful to a boy, and his | 


mental elasticity will be in no sense abated 
while he gets the vigor incident to labor which 


the growing organism so much needs. He | 
acquires handiness also in the use of tools, | 


and a planning and executive talent that are 
of essential importance to him through every 
avenue of future life. 

We think, also, that the little girl enjoys 
life as well when using her scissors and nee- 
dle in the construction of dolls clothes as in 
thoughtlessly and uselessly cutting up paper 
and cloth without any design. We have ob- 
served that children and youth are intensely 
interested when taken to workshops, and the 
theories and operations explained and exhibit- 


| cently wrought out. 


of producing these things ? 


ed tothem. Every person ought to be ashamed 
of ignorance respecting how books, clothing, 
furniture, houses, and tools are made. Many 
persons are not ashamed to be idiotic in con- 


| structive talent, who would blush if suspected 
| of a defectiveness in any other talent. 
to the welfare, happiness, and development of | 


Among the most useful of the human race 
the inventor and mechanic deservedly take 
rank for excellence in their vocation. The 


| names of Watt, Smeaton, Franklin, Fulton, 
agriculture or manufactures shall have so | 


Whitney, Arkwright, Slater, Baxton, Hoe, 


| Blanchard, and Ericsson will be repeated with 
At- | 


honor at every revolution of the steam-engine, 
at every gleam from Eddystone lighthouse, by 


| every flash of electricity, by every foaming 
| furrow of the steamboat, by the roar of the 
and while the student be taking exercise with 


cotton-gin, by the hum of every spindle, by 
the clatter of every power-loom, by the memo- 
ry of the Crystal Palace, by the modern 
achievements of the mammoth printing-press, 
and by the complete revolution in naval 
architecture which the little Monitor has re- 
Their fame is written 
in these great benefactions to mankind, and 
not their descendants merely, nor even their 
countrymen, but the whole human race proud- 
ly claim an affinity to them, a common broth- 
erhood. Suppose man were deprived of all 


| mechanical judgment, how could he adapt 


himself to the appliances of art, commerce, 
manufactures of every-day life, to say nothing 
All persons would 
find it greatly to their advantage to have a 
well-trained mechanical judgment, that they 
may be able to comprehend and criticise the 
structure, quality, and consequent value of 
the goods they need to buy and use, otherwise 
they are liable to be cheated on every hand. 
Those, also, who desire to trade in manufac- 
tured goods should have similar early training 
to qualify them for the pursuit. 


‘ But,” says one, “I am to be a merchant, 
therefore what do I want to know of mechan- 
ism? why should I cultivate my Constructive- 


ness ?”? To such a one we might reply, What 
do you intend to deal in? If in pork and 
lard, sali, grain, plaster, or lime, you could 
get along very well with small and untrained 
Constructiveness, but if you wish to deal in 
manufactured goods, in anything that involves 


| the principles of mechanics, you will find your 
| suecess greatly augumented by large, active, 


and well-instructed Constructiveness. Take, 
for example, the hardware trade. Almost 
everything in that line is manufactured, com- 
bining mechanical operations in its structure 
and use. The very simplest article in that 
line of trade, a cut nail, to be made properly, 
must be a wedge, equal in thickness from end 
to end one way, and a double inclined plane 
the other. If it have not this form it is use- 
less. Let two young men engage in the hard- 
ware trade side by side with equal capital and 
equal intellectual business talent and energy, 
but with this simple difference, that one has 
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large and the other small Constructiveness— 
one of these men will become rich and the 
other will fail; and why? The one having 
large Constructiveness understands the work- 
ing qualities of every tool, machine, and appa- 
ratus in his shop, from a turning-lathe to a 
mouse-trap, and can explain these qualities to 
a customer in such a manner as to display 
them to advantage. If a new lock. wrench, 
window-spring, door-knob, or other patented 
curiosity be offered for him to purchase, he 
sees at a glance whether it will supersede all 
others or fail and be worthless, and he buys 
or rejects accordingly. The other man, his 
neighbor, having smnall Constructiveness, will 
show his goods and eall them strong or hand- 
some, but will never display and explain to 
his customers their internal workings or ex- 
hibit their new and superior qualities over all 
other methods, simply because he does not 
appreciate them himself. If the most desir- 
able improvements are offered to him, he dare 
not purchase on his own judgment, or if he 
buys a little of everything he is sure to lose 
money on useless articles that will lie on his 
shelves. 

A man to sell carpets well, ought to have 
mechanical talent enough to instruct any one 
in the general principles and the real mechan- 
ical differences in different articles. If it 
were possible, he should understand carpet- 
making. A bred tailor or shoemaker will be 
a better salesman of coats or boots, other 
things being equal, than he who has merely 
been trained to buy and sell. 

It was once said by an eminent lawyer to 
his students, that to be an accomplished law- 
yer a man ought to know something of every- 
thing, enough even of the mechanism of the 
watch to explain the technical terms and uses 
of each part; because important law cases 
sometimes hinge on such particular knowledge 
of practical matters that the lawyer who does 
not understand them will utterly fail in the 
presence of an antagonist who is well versed 
in them. We have heard Daniel Webster, in 
the United States Court, make remarks rela- 
tive to a patented article, that being the sub- 
ject of the trial, for which a boy fifteen years 
old, in a mechanical neighborhood, would be 
laughed at. We remember hearing the late 
Ogden Hoffman manage a case in a court in 
New York, involving facts that occurred on 
shipboard, and we observed, with pleasure, 
that he could ask questions of sailors’ in their 
own language, and understand the sailors re- 
plies. That lawyer had the respect of the 
sailors and the jurymen who knew about 
maritime matters, hence he was usually em- 
ployed in such cases, if he could be had. Why? 
He had spent two years at sea, and those two 
years were of more value to him than any 
other two years of his entire educational 
course, in making him qualified to take the 
lead in maritime affairs. Let the faculty of 
Constructiveness be ewltivated largely ; it will 
be of use in a thousand ways. 
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ONLY WORDS. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 





Two women—a mother and her daughter— 
sat together in a small room, meagerly fur- 
nished. They had on mourning garments ; 
but the gloom of their habiliments was not 
deeper than the gloom on their faces. 

“ What are we to do, Alice?” said the 
mother, breaking in upon a long silence. 

‘Tf we were only back again to dear West- 
brook,”’ fell longingly from the daughter’s 
lips. 

“ Yes, if—but Westbrook lies more than a 
thousand miles distant. It was asad day for 
us, my child, when we left there. We have 
had nothing since but trouble and sorrow.” 

Tears flowed silently over the mother’s face. 

“If T could only get something to do,”’ said 
But 
no one wants the service here that I can give.” 

“We shall starve at this rate,’’ spoke out 
the mother, in a mild kind of a way, as if fear 


Alice, “ how willingly would I work! 


had grown suddenly desperate. 

Alice did not reply, but sat very still in an 
abstracted way, like one whose thoughts have 
grown weary in some fruitless effort. 

“T dreamed last night,’ she said, looking 
up, ‘‘ that we were back in Westbrook, and in 
How 


our old home—that dear old home! 


plain I saw everything! I was at the win- 
dow looking out upon the little garden in front, 
from which the air came in and filled with the 
odor of flowers, and as I sat there, Mr. Fleet- 
wood came by. just as he used to be; and he 
stopped and said, ‘Good-morning, Alice,’ in 
that kind of a way in which he always spoke 
tome. I cried, when I awoke, to find it only 
a dream.” 

“Ah, if there were only a Mr. Fleetwood 
here !”’ sighed the mother. 

“Suppose you write to him,” suggested 
Alice, “I am sure he would help us. You 
know what an excellent man he is.”’ 

“| will, this very day,” replied the mother, 
with hope and confidence in her voice. And 
the letter was written. 

Let us follow this letter to Westbrook. and 
note the manner in which it is received. We 
find it in the hands of Mr. Fleetwood, who has 
read it through, and is sitting with a troubled 
look on his face. 

“There is no help in me,” he said, at 
length, folding up the letter, and laying it 
aside. “ Poor Mrs. Maynard! Is the day in- 
deed so dark? God knows how willingly I 
But 
misfortune has not come to you alone. It has 
passed my threshold also, and the thresholds 
of thousands besides. Westbrook has seen 
some sad changes since you went away.” 

Mr. Fleetwood took the letter from the table 
on which he had placed it, and laid it in a 
drawer. “ Poor Alice Maynard!” he sighed, 
as he shut the drawer and turned away. All 


would help you were it in my power. 





day long the thought of that letter troubled 
him. Howcould heanswer? What could he 
say? It was an eager, expectant cry for help, 
but he had no help to give. The widowed 
mother had asked him for bread; and how 
could he offer her mere words in return. For 
two days the letter remained in the drawer 
where he had placed it. 

‘It is no use,” he would say, as the thought 
of it now and again intruded. ‘I can not 
bring myself to write an answer. Say what 
I will, and the language must seem to her but 
heartless sentences. She can not understand 


how greatly things have changed with me | 


since she went out from Westbrook. If she 
does not hear from me, she may think her 
letter has been miscarried. She, like the rest 
of us, is in God’s hands, and he will take care 
of her. We are of more value than the 
sparrows.” 

But this could not satisfy Mr. Fleetwood. 
“Tf you have no money to give, offer her kind 
and hopeful words,” said the inward monitor. 
“Even the cup of cold water must not be 
withheld.” 

Mr. Fleetwood at last sat down to answer 
the widow’s letter. He wrote her a brief, kind, 
suggestive note; folded, sealed, and directed 


it. The next mail that left Westbrook bore it | 


away for its remote destination. 
to Mrs. Maynard. 

“We should have had an answer from Mr. 
Fleetwood two days ago, Alice. Oh, why has 
he not written? If help comes not from Mr. 
Fleetwood, there is no help for us in this 
world.” 

Another day of waiting, in which that de- 
ferred hope which maketh the heart sick, 
trembled like the light of a taper flickering in 
the wind, passed wearily away. At five 
o’clock, Alice was at the post-office. 

“A letter, and from Westbrook !’ she cried 
out eagerly, as she entered the room where 
her mother was anxiously awaiting her. 

The hands of Mrs. Maynard shook as she 
opened and unfolded the long-hoped-for answer. 
It was brief, and its contents understood in a 
few moments. Alice, whose eyes were fixed 
eagerly on her mother as she read in silence, 


Let us return 


saw her countenance change, grow pale, and | 


the look of hopeful expectation died out 
utterly. Then the letter dropped to the floor. 
Taking up the letter, Alice read it. “He 
writes kindly,” said Alice, as she finished 
reading it, “and there is comfort even in 
words when they come from the lips of a 
friend.” 

‘“ Words do not feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked,” answered Mrs. Maynard, in some 
bitterness of tone. She had scarcely said this, 
when the door of the room in which they were 
sitting, was pushed open, and a boy about ten 
years old, barefooted, and meagerly clad, came 
in with a pitcher in one hand and a small 
basket in the other. 
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“Mother sent these, Mrs. Maynard,” he 
said, with a pleasant smile on his face. 

The pitcher was filled with new milk, ang 
there was a loaf of bread, hot from the oven, 
in the basket. 

‘“* She says please accept them.” 

“Your mother is very kind, Henry,” replied 
Mrs. Maynard. “Tell her that I am very 
much obliged to her.” 

‘And she is very much obliged to you,” 
said the boy. 

“ For what, Henry ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

And the boy looked at her. in a pleased 
way. 

Mrs. Maynard shook her head. 

‘Don’t you remember one day when I was 
over here, that you asked me if I could read ” 

“ DP ve forgotten.” 

‘We haven’t, then, mother and I. . You 
asked me if I could read, andI said No. Then 
you told me I must learn right away, and you 
got and showed me A B C’s, making me go 
over them a good many times, until I knew 
them all by heart. Then you gave me the 
book. I have studied it almost every day, 
and now I can spell in two syllables.” 

“ And this is why your mother sent me such 
a nice loaf of bread and a pitcher of new 
milk ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 


“Then you must bring your book over and 


let me give you another lesson.” 

“ Oh, will you ?” 

A light like sunshine came into the boy’s 
face. 


* Yes, Henry, and with pleasure. You 
may come every day if you will.” 
“May I? Oh, that will be good! And, 


Mrs. Maynard, may I bring Katy along some- 
times? She wants to learn so badly. She 
?most knows her letters.” 

‘““ Why, yes, Henry. Bring Katy, by all 
means. Alice will teach her.’? 

Henry glanced toward Alice, as if not fully 
satisfied in regard to that view of the case. 
But she gave him an assuring smile and word, 
and the boy ran home with light feet to tell 
the news. 

‘* What does this mean, Alice ?”’ said Mrs. 
Maynard, looking at her daughter with a 
countenance, through which a dim _ light 
seemed breaking. 

“It may be true what Mr. Fleetwood says,” 
replied Alice, ‘the work that God has for us 
to do may now be lying, all unseen, around 
us.” 

** This is no mere chance,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Maynard, in a thoughtful way. 

* Don’t you remember,” said Alice, “ how 
ofien dear father used to say, there was no 
such thing as chance? I felt, while reading 
Mr. Fleetwood’s letter, as if it was father who 
was speaking to us.” 

Mrs. Maynard shut her eyes and sat very 
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still for a few moments ; then she opened the 


| Jetter which she held in her hand, and read it | 


through slowly. 

“Tt reads differently now. 
Mr. Fleetwood. Poor man. 
give he has given freely, and I thank him 
| with grateful feelings. 


I am sorry for 


days of darkness. 

Who knows but the path is open for us ?” 
“My own thought, mother. There are 

more than forty children in this town who are 


growing up in as much ignorance as Henry | 


Auld and his sister. Their parenis will not, 
or can not, send them to school. These chil- 
dren have immortal souls, and almost infinite 
capacities that will be developed for good or 
evil. They are God’s children. Let us care 
for them, and God will care for us. 
dear mother. that such trust will not be in 


vain. Mr. Fleetwood’s letter has turned the 


channel of my thought in a new direction. | 
| less return for good deeds, asked pleadingly, 


May God reward him for all he has said to us 
in this our time of need, and said so kindly 
and wisely.” 

The daughter’s hope and faith flowed into 
the mother’s heart. 
self-indulgent women. All they asked was 
to be shown their work; and now, in their 
eyes, it seemed to be lying all around them. 
On the next day, Henry Auld came over 


with his sister Katy, and received the prom- | 


ised lessons. 
“Do you know any other boys and girls 


who wish to know how to learn to read?” | 
asked Mrs. Maynard, as the children were | 


going away. 
“Oh, yes, I know a good many,” replied 


Henry, and then stood waiting to hear what | 


would come next. 

“Bring them along when you come to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Maynard. 
as easy to teach half a dozen as two.” 

“ Won’t Tom Jones be glad, though ?” they 
heard Henry say to his sister, as they went 
out through the gate. 

Three months went by, and yet Mr. Fleet- 


wood received no response to the answer | 


which he had given to Mrs. Maynard’s im- 
ploring letter. At last, there came a reply to 
his words of encouragement and hope, which, 
though flowing warm from his heart, seemed 
to grow so cold in the utterance. Mrs. May- 
nard wrote : 


“My Dear Sir: More than four months 
ago you wrote to me, ‘ You have a Father in 
heaven, dear madam, and a Father who has 
not forgotten you. Look to him and hope in 
him.’ And you said also, ‘ He has something 
for all his children to do, and your hands will 
find the work. It may now be lying all un- 
seen around you.’ My heart blessed you, sir, 
for those hopeful, suggestive words. Yes, 
God had work for me to do, and it was lying, 
even when I wrote to you in my fear and 
despair, all around me, though unseen by my 
dull eyes. I had taught a child his letters, 
and his poor, but grateful mother sent me in 
return a loaf of bread and a pitcher of milk for 
my children. Your letter, and this offering, 
in God’s providence, came together. I had 
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| the text and illustration side by side. 
| are God’s children. 
What he had to | 


Yes, I have a Father | 


; ai | once. 
ven, and I will look up to him in these | : 

in heaven, ; P | children under our care, and we have not 

He will show us the way. | 


| nothing in return. 


I feel, | 


They were not indolent, | 


“It will be | 





There 
are many ignorant children in our town, said 
said Alice and I, one to the other, and they 
Let us teach more of 
them, as we taught this child, taking that loaf 
of bread and offering of milk as a sign that 
God will provide for us in the work. We did 
not hesitate, but acted on the suggestion at 
And now we have over thirty poor 


wanted for bread. Some of the parents pay 
us in money, some in provisions, and some do 
But we take all children 


who come. Yesterday we had notice from 


| the town council that an appropriation of one 


hundred dollars a year had been made out of 


| the public funds for the support of our school ! 


Does not the hand of a wise and good Provi- 
dence appear in all this? Oh, sir, [ can not 
too warmly thank you for the wise words of 
that timely letter. God bless you for having 
spoken them. Gratefully yours, 
“ Anion Maynarp.” 

“ Only words,” said Mr. Fleetwood, as he 
folded the letter with moist eyes. ‘ Only 
words! They seemed such a cold and heart- 


and in tears, that I had to compel myself to 
write them. Yet see their good fruit! If 
we can not do, let us speak kindly and hope- 
fully at least. I will not forget the lesson.” 
—Journal of Home. 
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WILT THOU GO WITH ME, LOVE? 
BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


On, wilt thou go with me, love, 
Unto those southern isles, 

Far o’er the southern sea, love, 
Where summer ever smiles— 
Where flowers are ever growing, 

All beautiful and bright, 
And breezes e’er are blowing, 
In music murmurs light ? 


Say, wilt thou leave thy happy home, 
And go, my love, with me 

Across old ocean’s crested foam, 
A wanderer’s bride to be? 

Wilt thou leave thy home and kindred, 
And link thy lot, so free 

From every cloud, with that which fate 
Has meted unto me? 


I can not give thee fame, love, 
Nor jewels from the sea ; 
A faithful heart is all, my love, 
That I can offer thee. 
Then wilt thou leave thy happy home, 
And go, my love, with me 
To sunny isles, o’er ocean’s foam, 
A wanderer’s bride to be? 
SrepHensport, Ky. 


0 om + 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


AN ANSWER TO A LADY. 


A someturne stealing o’er the heart, 
That gives a new pulsation ; 

A gentle thrust from “ Cupid’s dart,” 
That leaves a strange sensation ; 

A something causing glances, sighs, 
And either joy or sorrow ; 

A something, though to-day we prize, 
‘We may not on the morrow ; 

A beauteous bird upon the wing, 
Through space ethereal ranging ; 

A wondrous, strange, mysterious thing, 
That’s ever, ever changing. PARVENU. 
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BERDAN'S ONLY DUEL. 


Tue following anecdote is told of Colonel 
Berdan, who was always an expert shot. 
Many years ago, he was talking with a friend 
in the bar-room of an inn at a town on the 
Kentucky side of the Ohio. In the room was 
also one of those bowie-knife bullies who in- 
fested the South and West—a man who had 
made himself dreaded wherever he was known, 
by his readiness to pick a quarrel, and his skill 
with the knife, the rifle, and the pistol. This 
man stepping up to Mr. Berdan’s friend, said 
he wanted to speak to him. 

“Wait a moment,” was the reply. 
the interrupted conversation went on. 

Soon the bully stepped up again, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of his acquaintance, 
said in a tone of half banter, half earnest: 

Ce ; when I tell you I want you, I ex- 
pect you to come.” : 

“ Certainly, certainly; but Mr. Berdan was 
talking about his invention ; and it was so in- 
teresting that _ 

‘*Oh, d—n those Yankee inventions, and the 
sealy fellows who come to sell them.” The 
words were hardly well spoken when the 
speaker was flying backward over a large open 
stove behind him, being constrained thereto by 
a well-delivered blow between the eyes from 
Mr. Berdan’s right arm. There was a tumult 
at once: the men threw themselves between 
the inventor and immediate death. They in- 
formed him, however, that he would probably 
have to fight. Berdan replied that he was not 
a fighting man, but he should not brook an in- 
sult. He was challenged in due form, and ac- 
cepted, naming as his weapons rifles at two 
hundred yards. The arms suited his opponent 
“exactly,” but he wanted to wait a few days, 
till he recovered the use of hiseyes. Mr. Berdan 
was accommodating. But the blow was so 
well planted that the recovery was rather 
slower than was expected ; and meanwhile a 
long expected rifle match came off in the 
neighborhood, which was to decide the merits 
of two rival manufacturers—one of whom was 
the famous Wesson. Wesson had undertaken 
to produce a man who, with his rifle, could 
beat Dimmick, a great shot, whose remarkable 
feats had brought the rival gun into general 
favor. To make the story short, Wesson’s 
champion proved to be Mr. Berdan, who, on 
three trials of ten or twelve shots each at two 
hundred yards, not only beat Dimmick on 
every trial, but made the greatest rifle shoot- 
ing on record in this country. His name, of 
course, was, in that place, at once in every- 
body’s mouth ; but the hub of the whole affair 
was that he soon received a message from his 
challenger that it was hardly worth while for 


him to await the recovery of the damaged 
eye, and that he might consider the challenge 
as withdrawn. And so ended the only duel 
and the only rifle match in which Colonel 
Berdan was engaged. 


And 
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THE JOURNAL. 
Votume Turrtry-Stx commences with 


this number. Those who have taken the 
Jovurnat for many years will need no in- 
vitation to scan the contents of the present 
issue. This is the oldest, indeed, for 
many years it was the only pictorial pa- 
per in America; and still is the only one 
which gives, or attempts to give, a careful 
analysis of the character of the persons 
whose portraits are introduced—it may 
therefore be said to occupy the field alone 
as a biographical pictorial. 

We call special attention to the com- 
mencement in this number of the publica- 
tion of the “ Harmony of Phrenology and 
the Bible.” 


have been persecuted and opposed in con- 


We hope all our friends who 


sequence of their adhesion to Phrenology, 
by those who supposed that Phrenology 
and Infidelity are convertible terms, will 
show this number to their neighbors and 
opponents, and impress upon their attention 


the article in question, as a vindication of 


the fact that Phrenology and the Scriptures 
harmonize; that the Bible, being an ex- 
ponent of man’s characteristics and varied 
experiences, everywhere abounds with rec- 
ognition of each of the faculties, as taught 
by Phrenology. In preparing the subject 
for publication we were forcibly impressed 
with the fact, that human nature and divine 
revelation originated with the same Author, 
and that the harmony of Phrenology and 
the Bible was a matter of course. It has 
cost us much labor to prepare it, but that 
labor consisted chiefly in determining what 
to quote and what to decline. We trust 
our readers will present this number, on ac- 
count of this article, if for no other reason, 
to every clergyman within their reach. 

We confidently expect that before this 
volume shall close with the year, that peace 
and prosperity will extend over our entire 
country, and we have occasion to indulge 
the hope that every reader of the Journat 
will make a special effort to send us new 
Nearly every kind of publi- 
We feel, in 
& measure, the pressure of the times, but as 
our JouRNAL appeals to every body, and has 
no party or sectarian bias to bind it to the 
few and repel others, it ought to have not 
only a generous but a magnificent support. 
Many of our readers have gone to the war. 


subscribers. 
cation in war time languishes. 


Some renew their subscriptions as they ex- 
pire, saying they want the Jovrnat on file 
at home when they shall return. Others 
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have the Journat sent to them in camp, 
and order the directions changed as their 
location changes. They do not know how 
glad we are to make this change from 
month to month, so that the connecting 
link between these dear readers and our- 
selves shall not be broken. 

We solicit interesting facts and contri- 
butions from our readers. We do not ask 
for lengthy essays, but short, spicy state- 
ments of fact or opinion. Hundreds of our 
readers could write that which thousands 
would be glad to read. Friends, let us 
hear from you, not only to renew your sub- 
scriptions and to send in other names, but 
give us facts and principles for publication 
in the columns of the Journat, either with 
or without your names, as it may suit your 
taste and wish. 


Hotices. 


Diernerta ; its Nature, History, Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Treatment on Hygienic Principles; with a 
R+sumé of the Various Theories and Practices of the 
Medical Profession. By R. T. Trall, M.D., author of the 
“ Hydropathbic Encyclopedia,” and other works; Prin- 
cipal of the Hygeio Therapeutic College ; Physician-in- 
chief to the New York Hydropathic and Hygienic 
Institute, etc., etc. Fowler and Wells, publishers. 
Price $1 00. 

Those who have read the “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” 
by Dr. Trall, will need no werd of commendation as to 
the ability with which he treats any subject on which he 
writes. This last dire scourge of the human race, Dip- 
theria, which, in the work before us, Dr. Trall attempts to 
describe, has awakened an interest, mingled with fear 
and dread, akin to that which once pervaded the world 
on the subject of small-pox. This fact gives a peculiar 
interest to any work which attempts to give a description 
of diptheria, its pathelogy, history, and treatment. That 
the regular profession has failed in the treatment of dip- 
theria, it needs no argument to prove. The bated breath, 
the pale lip, the anxious brow of mothers when it is whis- 
pered that their children are attacked with diptheria, tell 
how much confidence they have been taught by sad ex- 
perience to repose in the regular doctors in regard to its 
treatment. It is said that their loss in the treatment of 
this disease in severe cases has been three to one of re- 
covery, while, so far as we can learn from hearsay and 
observation, the Hydropathic method of treating this dis- 
ease has, in bad cases, saved three out of four, which is a 
vast difference in favor of the anti-drug treatment. This 
book expounds the treatment of the regulars and also the 
treatment proposed as a substitute. It is not supposed 
that a person, by purchasing this book, will necessarily be 
fitted to go into practice in difficult cases of diptheria, but 
it is believed that intelligent persons who read this work, 
will be abie to apply such remedies as will be amply suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of those who have the disease mode 
erately, and that it will teach all persons to look elsewhere 
or certain relief, rather than to the old drug school of 
medicine. 

There may be some mothers, or those who bear that 
name and sustain that relation, who would, for the sake 
of being in the fashion and respectable, employ a drug 
doctor if she knew her child would die, rather than em- 
ploy a Hydropathist, to do which, in her vicinity, might be 
very unpopular, even if she could, by that means, save 
the darling; but every true mother, though she may 
writhe under ridicale, will, nevertheless, seize upon any 
means, though it may not be believed in by any of the 
“Rulers or Pharisees,” that shall promise relief and 
r tion when di stalks into her family and smites 
her litle ones. We believe this book will take. It cer. 
tainly is within the reach of all. Price, by mail, $1 00. 
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LEONA. 


BY JAMES G. 
Leona, the hour draws nigh, 
Tne hour we've awaited so long, 
For the angel to open a door through the sky, 
That my spirit may break from its prison, and try 
Its voice in an inflaite song. 





CLARE, 










Just now as the slumbers of night 
Came o’er me with peace-giving breath, 
The curtain, half-lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kingdom of light 
That borders the river of death. 








And a vision fell solemn and sweet, 
Bringing gleams of a morning-lit land : 
I saw the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And I heard the low lull as they broke at their feet 
Who walked on the beautifal strand. 








And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life’s purple autumn is better than spring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 







Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch that blessed me in days that are fled 
And raised the lost roses of youth from the dead, 
Can brighten the brief moments now. 






We have loved from the cold world apart, 
And your trust was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrow : when the slanderer’s dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
I was dearer than ever to you. 








I thank the Great Father for this, 
That our love is not lavished in vain ; 
Each germ, in the future, will blossom to bliss, 
And the forms that we love, and the lips that we kiss, 
Never shrink at the shadow of pain. 







By the light of this faith am I taught 
That my labor is only begun ; 
In the strength of this hope have I struggled and fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternity’s sun. 






Leona, look forth and behold, 
From headland, from hill-side, and deep, 
The day-king surrenders his banners of gold, 
The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 








The moon's silver hair lies uncurled, 
Down the broad-breasted mountains away ; 
Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be furled 
On the walls of the west, o’er the plains of the world, 
I shall rise in a limitless day. 








I go, but weep not o’er my tomb, 
Nor plant with frail flowers the sod ; 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom 
In the balm-breathing gardens of God. 








Yet deeply those memories burn 
Which bind me to you and to earth, 
And I sometimes have tho’t that my being would yeara 
In the bowers of its beautiful home, to return, 
And visit the home of its birth. 







*T would even be pleasant to stay, 
And walk by your side to the last; 
But the land-breeze of Heaven is beginning to play— 
Life’s shadows are meeting Eternity’s day, 
And its tamult is hushed in the past. 








Leona, good-bye; should the grief 
That is gathering, now, ever be 
Too dark for your faith, you will long for relief, 
And remember, the journey, though lonesome, is brief, 
Over lowland and river to me. 
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Tas Hroresic TEACHER AND WATER Cure Jour- 
gat for JULY (now ready) eontains—The Dress Ques- 
tion; Home Practice of the Water-Cure; Life at a City 
Water-Care ; Coelera Infantum, or Summer Complaint ; 
Was it Preaching ; Railroad Musings—No. 11; Pablish- 
ers’ Column ; Literary Notices ; Our New Name; Hygienic 
Surgery; Typhoid Fever in the Army; A Hygientc Hos- 
pital; Another New Disease; Swill Milk; Lectures ia 
Baltimore; The Influences of Malaria; To Correspond- 
ents; How to make Doctors Honest avd Faithful; Ram- 
bling Reminiscences—No. 11; Requiem of Heroes; Hy- 
dropathy in Surgical Cases; Scarlet Fever; Toe Health 
of our Girls; Propagation and Culture of Apples; “ Ed- 
ueation Complete ;” Heatth Maxims; Round Hill Watcr- 
Cure; The Baby Show ; Fort and Fortresse-. 








Oo Correspondents. 


W.S S.—1. Will cultivation or neglect make 
any perceptible difference in the size of the phrenological 
? 





Ana, Yoo, but it requires a considerable time to make a 
perceptible difference. 

9. Are the animal propensities a part of the mind ? and 
if so, do maniacs lose a part of the mind and retain a part 
aod how does it happ~n that the more they are deranged 
the stronger the animal passions szem to be? 

4ns. The animal passions are a part of the mental con- 
stitution, but not a part of the mind strictly speaking. In- 
tellect we call mind. The other qualities are sentiments 
or propeosities ; what use in a spiritual state of being maa 
will have for some of the qualities woich we call passions 
it is not easy to understand, and we presume it is not neces- 
sary that we should understand it. Invean ty sometimes 
affects a single quality of the intellect, sometimes many, 
sometimes a single propeosi'y or sen:iment. Perhaps no 
individual was ever insane 1m the ac‘ioa of all his mental 
powers, and maniacs jose the power to use certain faculties 
temporarily or permanently accorJing to the state of the 
disease of the brain which produces that derangement, 
precisely as @ person can lose the eyesight or the power 
of hearing, without losing the inner or soul-power which 
understood what was seen and enjoyed what was beerd. 
The mind itself, we think, is never diseased. Insanity is 
merely a disease of the organs through which the mind 
acts, 





ceit as it is a desire to have others think we have done or 
can do something smart. 


J. F.—1. What is the reason that some persons 
who appear to have an average development of all the 
organs, including the intellectual, with a favorable tem- 
perament, and no apparent disease, show, under all cir- 
cumstances, but little intellectuality > 

2. Do all the phrenological organs of a child, from one 
to two years of age, grow in proportion as it advances in 
life, or is there a natural tendeucy of the organs of the 
highe ae to grow more rapidly than thuse of the 

er 


Ans. 1. Nearly all questions of this description are pro- 
pounded to us by persons who are not skillful in making 
phrenological and physiological observations. Ninety- 
nine times in a hundred a persor, well-versed in prac- 
tical Phrenology, will detect an idiot, who has been made 
such by disease, even when blindfolded, and though there 
may be few persons who can be said to enjoy perfect 
health, yet there is such a vast difference to the practiced 
eye of the physiologist between a man who has fair health 
and one whose health is impaired, that he wonders why 
everybody can not instantly see the difference. Nature 
has no exceptions in her rules; the exceptions are in 
those who observe the rules, When the brain is well and 
equally developed in all its parts, and the health be goo? 
and the temperament favorable, the facultics will manifest 
themselves according to the size of the organs. 

2..There is a naiural tendency for the organs which 
superintend bodily functions and animal life to come into 
spontaneous activity and to grow. Nature has not left the 
development of these faculties to the chance of obtaining 
culture or training. The American Iodian, by the force 
of tne ci of life, by the wants of the 
body, gets development in his percep ive intellect and the 
faculties given for self-defense and for capturing game for 
food, and though in some respects training and example 
call out these powers in the young Indian, they could 

hardly remain dormant if he were thrown into the forest 
alone. When we go into a higher plane of life, where we 
have roads, bridges, ships, books, science, and literature, 
the higher faculties become acted upon and developed to 
some extent, even among those who are not particularly 
educated in these things; but in order to develop the 
higher faculties as much as the lower, so that they shall 
keep pace, education and training are absolutely essential. 
In the United States of America, where education is more 
generally diffused thaa in any other part of the world, 
where there are more newspapers, more school- books, and 








We have stated this plain and self-evident propositi 
fifty times, still we flad one and another raising the ques- 
tion, who, we suppose, have never read anything on the 
subject, 

3. How is miud connected with the brain ? 

Ans. We can not tell, nor can we tell how life is con- 
nected with the animal body; but that life and body co- 
exist, and mind and brain act together, and in this life de- 
pend on each other, there is no doubt. 

2. Has a | man with 
thana omell mon witha smaail heed? or dae -- 
with a large head a better mind than a large man with a 
head of the same size ? 

4ns. If a large man with a large head has a fine-grain- 
ed and healthy organization, he will,have a stronger mind 
than a small man with a small head ; tll, a small man, 
with a head in proportion, if he bave a fine-grained organ- 
ization and harmonious action of mind and body, may 
have more clearness and see farther that a large man with 
& large head if he be coarse-grained. A small man with 
a large head would not have a better mind than a large 
man with a head of the same size, provided the quality or 
temperament and the shape of the head were the same, 
because the small man with a large head would not be 
able to sustain his brain so well as a large man having a 
head of the same size. 


5. Does Self-Conceit arise from Self-Esteem? If 
from what does it arise ? _ 


Ans. Self-Conceit, proper, doubtless arises chiefly from 
Self-Esteem, but that which passes for Self-Conceit, that 
which is talked out and expreseed, originates generally in 
Approbativeness. Real Self-Conceit coming from Self- 
Esteem does not necessarily express itself in words, but 
gives quiet confidence in one’s ability and importance. 

Approbativeness, anxious to gain favor and ap- 
plause, frequently leads a person to express desires and 
expectations of success and the power to triumph. These 
expressions originate in Approbativeness, or the desire to 
impress others favorably with our ability to achieve, and 
is called Self-Conceit ; but it is not so much real Self-Con- 








more g 1 intelligence, even bere the people are not 
half educated. Some are over-educated ; that is to say, 
their philosophical and echolastic faculties are crammed, 
while those faculties, the perceptives, that are strong in 
the North American Indian, or in anybody that lives in 
communion with Nature, are left in almost an idiotic 
state. We mean that there are many highly educated 
men who, if throwa out into the world, would starve for 
want of common sense and practical judgment. 


G. W. A—Are persons benefited by water 
treatment in proportion as their organ of Bibativeness, or 
the desire for water, is large or small ? 

Ans. To some extent this is true, for :f a man is fond of 
drinking and swimming, he will take water treatment 
more kindly, will enjoy it better than one who is born 
with a dislike or dread of water, who will use it as a 
remedial agent with reluctance and a feeling of annoy- 
ance, at least will not be willing to take heroic treatment. 

2. In what consists that which you denominate con- 
s'itution ? 

Ans. In a strongly organized temperament, not in one 
temperament, but in all, especially the vital and mot ve. 

8. Will the climate of our Gulf States or of any part of 
the Terrid Zone favor health, vity, and in 

as much as the climate of the more northern por- 
tions of the country ? 

A+. In North America, between the parallels of 36 
and 46 degrees of north latitude, we tnink the climate is 
best adapted for the highest degree of physical health and 
development ss well as intellectual and moral power. 
That embraces from the Sta'e of Maine to a point a little 
below the southern line of Virgima. South of this region, 
the climate, except in mountainous regions, is enerva- 
ting, and north of it the winter is so severe as to make 
life a mere batile for existence, instead of furnishing op- 
portunities for culture. 

In other countries the cl mate varies. The Guif Stream, 
for instance, makes England a softer climate than Massa- 
chusetts, although London is in 514 degrees north latitude, 


while Boston is 42 degrees. On the continent of Europe 
also, the lines of climate best adapted to health and intel- 
ligence are modified by circumstances of soil, altitude, etc. 

J. I. P.—Canadian postage stamps may be 
sent in leiters instead of silver, and will be received by 
us at their par value. 








Pusiness Hotices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


In Joxy and in Janvary we begin new Volumes of 
this Journat. Those whose subscriptions closed with the 
June number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 


PosTaGE on THE JouRNALS.— On the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNaL or Hyaiexio Teacuen, any distance in 
the United States, California,Oregon, and Washington Ter- 
ritory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where received, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve cents a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
other British North American provinces, the postage is 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore send six cents in aduition to their 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 

















Special Qotices. 


IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to tne subscriber 
by Letters Patent, pave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfeeions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following fucts: 

Constant writing for six months 1s done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains pebenan® by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changiug by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
= by the use o. the Gold Pen. 

be Gold Pen is always ready ard reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one eeleet- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
eaviag of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
noe , a8 is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, ace-rding to s:ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far ouvast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throaghout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where al! orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden e, New York 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most nsive fact of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his 8, 
“= assure our readers of their excellence.”"—W. Y. 


“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
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Teeras, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Sireet. By this method the teeth, 
roof, and ru of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
py _— EXPRESSION of mouth and original contour 
e face. 
It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
ay et 0 eum niet ma be obtained \dressi 
ve pam ma; tal by ad 
Dr. J. ALLEN Som 23 Bond Street, New York. ud 
James Parrisn, Shirt Manufacturer, 
$28 CANAL 8T., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS 
Made to measure ; $18, $21 and $24 per Dozen. 
2 Family supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 





bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. 
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Adbertisements. 


Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous te the one in which 
they are to appear. ” Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txrus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


DIPTHERIA. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the,many pressing daties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 
It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. 














It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na- 
ture and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun- 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousends of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug- 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest- 
illence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of 
Diptheria—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Lofectiousness—Causes of Dip- 
theria - Mortality of Diptheria—Complications - Sequel 
of Diptheria—Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat- 
ment of Diptheria—Hygienic Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation rs. Antipnlogistication. 

Price, $1; postege, 25 ceats. Liberal discounts to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
S08 Broadway, New York. 


agents. Address, 





Appress 1n WasH- 
INGTON. 

The address delivered by R. T. Tral!, M.D., in the 
Smithsonian Lostitute, Washington City, February 13, 
1862, ou 

THE TRUE HEALING ART. OR HYGIENIC VS. 

DRUG MEDICATION, 
Is the best exposition of the fallacies and murderous 
effects of drag-medicution, and the best explanation of 
the meri's of the Hygienic System extant. It tai 


Dr. ‘Tras 
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San Franorsco Heatrtu Lnstirvre, 


No, 625 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Bartow J. Surrn, a graduate of the New York 
Hydropathic College, is prepared to receive invalids for 
treatment at the above-named establishment. 

His facilities for spplying all the Hygienic means of 
Cure are ample, and his experience and success in the 
past warrants him in believing that he is able to do what- 
ever can be done to alleviate suffering and eradicate 
disease. 

He desires to call especial attention to his arrangements 
for the treatment of female diseases. This department, 
which is under the general superintendence of his wife, 
is entirely disconnected with his principal establishment. 
His mother, Mrs. Mary B. Smith, a lady of large expe- 
rience in the care and treatment of female diseases, is 
matron of the Institute. 

Dr. Surru will at all tines be happy to see any of the 
citizens of San Francesco, as well as those temporarily 
there, and will take pleasure in showing his establish- 
ment and explaining his method of treatment. 

To those at a distance he will send Circulars, free of 
postage, on application. 7-8 





Unirep States Guano Company, 
No, 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Pnos- 
PHATE OF Lime. 


Ammontatep do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President. 





Dinsmorr'’s Rartroap GuIDE. 
The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Mars«f Roaps and Routes, $40 towns—with refer- 
ence where to flad them—a SpLexpip Larner RarLroaD 


Mar. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 
Address DINSMORE & CO., 
uf. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic Batrertes, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3/8 Broadway, New York. 





Wyatr & Spencer, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
51 William Street, New York. 


Special at ention paid to the ion and 
of soldier Clima. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 


Naatt 








also u statement of the opposition Dr. Trall met with in 
the “ old fogyism,” “the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in whico he floally triumphed over ail 
obstacies. Price 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 





Mrs. Etiza De La Verensg, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L. 





GuTrTa-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


THE 
CHEAPrsT and 
most DURABLE 
ROOF LNG in use. 
Fine and Warter- 
Pzoor. Applied 
t» New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
sod sent w all 
parts of the coun- 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repairet, anu warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


China, ete., eb. The only artecle of the kind ever pre- 
duced which is not affeeted by water. 


Warocesate Wanenovuss: 
73 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


Sorte MANUFACTURERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T, 
NEW YORK. 





Tae Races or Men, witn Por- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED H YDROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00. 








DENTISTRY. 


DR WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
pe: form every branch of Dentistry in the most scientific 
manner. Teeth extracted under the New Chemical’y 
Pur fied Chilo: oform, without pain or danger. Beautiful 
sets inserted from $10 to 425. Gold fillings from #1 to $3, 
warranted ; bone and amalzam. £0 cents to$1. Children’s 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. O. Pond, W. N. Gilcbrist, 
J Worster, Z. 8. Webb, and Rev. Drs. isauc Ferris, Joel 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. 4t 





r 
=~. ‘Tue Purenoroericatr Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be ked and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for king, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 

* This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size 0! the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with ail the divisions 
ant classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of yt if so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”"—N. Y. Daily Sun 
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Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Jovrnats, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money er 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, of 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


e stamps, will 
postage. 


Address 
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NOW READY. | 
PARSON BROWNLOoW’s 


WONDERFUL BOOK, 


One Volume, Containing upwards of 450 oT) 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel P ete, 


Beautifully printed, on flee white pa and handsomely 
bound in asia. Price $1 25. Pa 


Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price, 
AGENTS WANTED, | 
In every City, Town, Village, and County, to 
thrilling and remarkable vn Address +o = 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
T8 Publishers for the West, 





| 

ans 
‘ . . ‘ . . 

Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria, 

Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygienic Principles, with a Resumé of the Various | 
Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession, byR | 
T. Trail, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip. 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treated | 
Hygienically, death resulting therefrom is the exceptioa, | 
not the rule, seems, at least, to demand for the Hygienic | 
Treatment a careful investigation. Price $1 00. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 








A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
Hints Towarp Puystcat Prr- 


FECTION: Ox, Tae Parrosopay or Human Beavry; 


showing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor ; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 
firmities and Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacqum. 
This is a book for 


PARENTS, Youne Womens, and 
Teacuers, Youne Men— 
Everysopy, 


in fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and | 


Long Life, should Read it. The lowing are a few of the 


subjects treated : 


EMBRYOLOGY, COUPATIONS, 
INFANCY, CLIMATE, 
CurmpHoop, Paysicat CULtTvrs, 
Epvoation, Diet, 
Gymnastics, Lone@eviry, 
Gre.xHoop, Arts or Beauty, 
Womannoop, How To Lrve. 

It ds itself ally to women, whether as wife 





and mother, or as maiden, Illustrated with twenty beae 
tiful Plates, and numerous Wood-Cats. Price in muslin, 
gilt, $1. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





THe Swivmer’s Gumpe; Of, 


the Science of Swimming, as Taught and Practiced in Civ- 
ilised and Savage Na‘ions, with Particular Instructions 


| 


Learners; also Showing its Importance in the Preserva- | 


tion of Health and Life. 
CorTents —In'r duction; Man a Swimming Animal; 


Dr. Franklin’s Hints to Swimmers; Effects of Batbingon | 


Health ; Times and Places for Swimmiog: Aids in Lear 


ing to Swim; The Cramp; Entering the Water ; Striking | 


Out; Planging, or Diving; Swimming 
Treading 
Thrusting ; Swimming on the Back ; Floating ; To 

the Water; To Swim Under Water; To Swim Dog 
Fashion ; Spinning io the Water; Artificial Aids ; Causes 
of Drowning ; How to Save Persons from Drowning; Re 
suscitating the Drowned ; Swimming in New York. 


in Deep Waver; 


ater ; Upright Swimming; Side Swimming; | 


The whole illustrated with wood-cuts, and sold for the | 


small priceof Onty Twerve Cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 





THE MOVEMENT-CURE. By Dr. Taylor....... $1 3 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. By D. H. Jacques.. 1% 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM. By Dr. Trall........ . 18 
CALISTHENIOS. By Catherine Beecher 6) 





The above-named works, intended to impress the reader 
with the necessity of Physical Exercise, as well as to give 
instructions for its systematic application, can be had, pos 
paid, on rece'pt of price n med, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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pEADY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires onl 


y to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Pat upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the eountry. 


2" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 


Sept. 12. 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





Reporters’ Poonoerapuio Books. 
flon. T. H. Bewron said, “ Had PHONOGRAPRY been known 40 years 
ago, it would have SAVED MB 20 YEARS HARD — a ™ 
Book of Standard Phonography. Graham... 
wy pote Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonegrapby. Exere’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 (0 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style ........ rh) 
phic Reader. Gouge to — Manual 
nners Book. Corresponding style 
Foocageupiio Teacher for Beginners. ay Soa. 
American Manual of Feeney. By Longley... 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover " 
The American Phonetic ey By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josiah Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pea can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand ; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as busi correspondence 
bookkeeping, echools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
agrosseach. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


fer. 
PRICE, 7% CENTS A BOX. 


A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 








How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 
New Patent Law Entire, 
ag many important changes have been 


e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowier anv WELL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Syrimners—S yrinGEs 


No person should be without a Syringe—and the prices 

are now so low as to be no obstacle in the way of procuring 

We have three different styles constantly on hand, 

all —either of which we will send by mail postpaid, 
if within 3,000 miles, for TWO DOL . 
Aliberal discount by the dozen. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Diszasss or THE Eyx, THE Ear, 
th: Deafo in s 
Brancentas Devo ary a 








NEW EDITIONS! 


Oks 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to WRITE; 
A New Pocxer Manvat or Composition anp Letrer- 
Waiting. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Busrxess Lerrers, Love Lerrers, 
Famity Letrers, Notes anp CARDs, AND 
Farenpiy Lerrers, NeEwspPaPer ARTICLES ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Priee 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How To Tatk; 
A New Pocxer Manvat or Conversation AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CorRRECTLY, Iw Desatine Socrery, 
FLUENTLY, AND At Pusiic MEEtrN@es, 
ELoQuENTLY ; On ALL OccAsIONS. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c. ; muslin, 50 cts. 


How to BEHAVE: 


A New Pooxer Maxvat or Repvsiican Etiquette anpD 
Guise Tro Correct Personat Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In CONVERSATION, 

At a Parry, In TRAVELING, 

At Cuurcn, Ly THe Company or LaprEs, 

At TaBLe, In CovrtsHIP. 

This is the book you want. The ’rror pronounces this 

“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How to Do BusIr- 


wess; A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 

In THe Countrne-Room, For tHe CLERK, 

In THE Store, For THe APPRENTICE, 

On THE Farm, For tue Farmer-Boy, 

EVERYWHERE, For att Bustxess Men. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 

self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 


“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 


Address, FTIOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Acents and Booxset.ers, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs. 


A Frew Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 


Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It bles you to disp with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits. 

1 s influence in society is in all ro y~! Reformatory. 

lis teachings benefit everybody injure no one, 

It advocates the only possible basis for the endaring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

Published monthly for $1 a year. Specimens sent on 
application. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 











on 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the necessary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten- 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases, etc. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberati id 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since 1856, during which time it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solation of diffieult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

AND PATENTABILITY OF AN INVENTION is given free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
invevtors without the expense of special search. 

Preiimiary Examrnations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co oplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 





Applications for Patents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars, Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
be p ted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and ret , additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 


tended to. 
European Patents. 


Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent busi is ducted by Mr. Tuomas P. 
How (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as- 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, formerly employed 1n the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual! facilities for the transaction of their bus- 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented, 

The Expense 

of preparing drawings and speeifications, and making the 

application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 

therefore impossible to fix a definite sum that would be 

just in all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 

can be afforded, and remunerate us for giving proper at- 

tention to the business. 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Jory Numsen, 1862, commences the Tarrr- 
Srxta Votre of the Aweatoan Pareno.ocicat Jovr- 
wat. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 


The Turetry-Stxra Votume of the American Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JoURSAL opens with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATUR§S, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and prvfitable to all; our 
motto, “ 4 sownd mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phre nological and Physiological Science, 
will reeeive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanics! arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home E 
and Self-Culure, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent nerds in the discharge of bis or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tux Younes, also, will find the 
Jovrnat a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, y, ete., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTION®, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A litte effurt by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIFNDS 4ND CO-WORKERS— 


all pers-ns interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
sid in the circulation of the Puresoiocicat Journsa. 


TEGMS, IN ADVANCE: 








Siegle C py, Monthly, One Year............... #1 00 
4 — lo & Parate addressee, if desired. cece ss 3 00 
8 


400 
10 Copies - one to the getter-up of the Club, vit 


Add six cents a yeur for each subscriber in the British 
Provinees to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


[Jury, 1363, | 








Sent pre-paid by Be Py a aye ¥, © one Ce tee in the 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Comers Lecrores on Purenoiocy. Iilustrated.. 
ConstiTuTION or Max. By George Combe epee ese 87 
Darence or P: ocr. By B 
Epvcatios Come.tets, Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
Epvcatron, founded on the Nature of Man........ 
Lzssons ON ParENOLoGY AND PrystoLoGr........ 
Mareracs, its History and Philosopby............ 
Memory anp Sevr-IMPROVEMENT.............+++- 
Menta Scrence, Weaver's Lectures on........... 
Purevoiocry Proven anp ILLvUsTRaTRED....... ... 
Sexr-Cutture AND Perrection or CHARACTER.... 
Se.r-Instavctor in Porrnotocy. New Edition.. 
Woexs or Gatti on Parenoioey. 5 vols.......... 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
Curtpren ; their Hydropathic Management....... 1 
Corera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Fall of good Receipts.. 
Dierueria. By R. T. Trall, M.D...............00- 
Domestic Practice or Hrpropatny, Johnson's... 
Famity Paysroran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 
Hypropatuic Encyrotorepta. By Dr. Trall....... 
Hypropatny ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 
Purvosopuy or Water-Curs, clearly expounded. . 
Practiog or Water-Curg, briefly explained...... 
Resvuuts or Hypropatuy, its advantages shown... 
Warer-Cvre tx Curosto Diszases. Dr. Gully.... 1 
Wares-Cure ror tae Mrition. By Dr. Trail..... 
Watee-Cure ix Every Known Disease........... 
Warer-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions..... 87 

WOBES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comse’s Prysio.oer. 
Drexstton, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 30 
Famity Gruwastcm. Fally Illustrated............ 125 
Famity Dewtist. Useful and instructive.......... 87 
Foop axp Dret. A standard work of reference.... 1 25 
Frurts anp Fartvacea the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 
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Hereprrary Descent ; its Laws and Facts........ ST 
Ivrancy ; or, Management of Children............ 87 
Natvrat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim.......... 80 
Putiosorny or Saceep History. Dr. Graham.... 2 00 
Paysto.oey, Animal and Mental. LIllustrated..... 87 


Soper anp Tempreate Lire. Louis Cornaro...... 30 
Tae Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 2 59 
Tae Swepisn Movemeyt-Curz. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 
Veceras.e Drier, discussed and spproved......... 87 
MESMERISM-- PSYCHOLOGY. 
Evecrrrcat Psycno.ocy. Best work on the subject 87 


Fasorn ation ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... &T 
Liprary or Mesmerism AND Psrcuo.ocy. Complete 38 00 
Macrocoss ; or, the Universe Without............ 87 
PatLosorny or Mesmerism By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 30 
Psycno.oey ; or, the Science of the Soul........... 30 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ams axp As ror Youre Women. Good Work.. 87 
Detta’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 
Domestic Ayimais; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 5" 
Frurr Cottors ror tas Mitiiox. Hand Book.... 50 
lunts Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete 1 °5 
Homes ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 87 
Horgs anp Hers ror tae Younes. Rev. Mr. Weaver 87 
How to Waite; a Pocket Manual of Composition . 
flow to Tatx ; a Pocket Manual! of Conversation. . 
How to Benavr ; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How to po Bustwess; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hanp-Booxs ron Home Improvement. The 4 above 
IumonTatity Tr1umpsant. Philosophical........ 
Savine anp Wastine. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tae Farm; a Manval of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tae Garpen ; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tux Hovez; a Manual of Rural Architectare....... 
Rorat Manvats. In one large vol., Tilustrated .. ° 
Wars or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for s catalogue containing a full list 


Agents wanted. Terme liberal. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHEL 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
Twenty-Four Quarto Paces, Monrniry, 


For reasons more fully set forth in afer be | 
the Wares-Cvues Jovurnat will hereafter be knowg 


THE HYGIENIC TEACH 


eco JOURNAL, 

Under which name it will continue to advocate the all 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hyorento Teacues should be read in every fant, | 
because 

It will advocate the only possible basis for the =e | 

rity and improvement of the Haman Race, 

It will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 

It will teach those in Health now to avoid Disease, 

It w ll untold the true science of Human Life. } 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. =| 

It will enable you to dispense with all } 
R will enable you in most cases to be your own Pyp | 
sician. 

Its doctrines will promote Temperance in all 

It will tend to the correction of ull Injurious Habits, 

Its influence in society will be in all respects Reform. 


tory. 
Its teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one 
The best advice that can be given to persons io any om 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words: 


[23° Preserve Your Hrarm. | 


To Get Rich...... 
rAd Eujoy Avimal Lf 
Do Good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


. Preserve Your Heavm | 
Paereszeve Your Haas 






Te Acgvire Knowledge . 
To Attain Emineace........... ‘Preserve Your Hea 
Let, then, the Pr-serva:ion of Health be the greet cm 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 
From no publication can you gain so much valuable it } 
forwaticn relative to the Laws of Life aud Health, as | 
THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 
In it the true pature of d’sease will be fully and rationally | 
explained, and one of its principal objects will be to teact | 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affecti or supposed une — 
voidable causes do not enjoy bealth, one department of the 
Teacuer will be devoted to articles relative to Une treat 
ment o’ diseases, where you may le.rn 





| 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. | 
Tue Hyorento Tsacuer will clearly present all the 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Batbing, Clean | 
ness, Voutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, # | 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and iis application © 
all known diseases poiuted out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, a: d desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, | 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. | 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you desire to di+ pense with the services ofa Physica, | 
Read the Hygicnic Teacher. 

But while the Hyrerexic Tzacure is intended | 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and | 
remedy, it columns will be inu rspersed with such mise 
laneous matter ss will make it | 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enabl- us to furnish much valuable 

reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Sin Monthly, One Year...... .......-$1 
Cine caper te addresses, if desired... . “ 


5 
hat six cents a year for each subscriber in the British | 
Provinces to pay postage. Sp-cimens sent free. / 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular: 
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